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Farm Pork Making. 


In its crop report for September, out 
today, the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture includes an article on **Com- 
mercial Pork Making and Pig Raising in 
New England,” by A. A. Southwick, farm 
superintendent at the Taunton Insane Asy- 
lum. This report will be sent free on ap- 
plication to J. Lewis Elisworth, Secretary 
State Board of Agriculture, State House, 
Boston, and those wishing it may have their 
names placed on the mailing list: for future 
issues. 

In this article Mr. Southwick says: ‘‘ ‘The 
question might be asked why we should en- 
gage in this industry in Massachusetts and 
New England generally, and the only an- 
swer can be, because there is an unlimited 
demand for the products of this immenseand 
growing industry. Another reason is that 
our climate seems to be an ideal one for the 
thriftand general health of this class of 
animals. True, many will say the hired 
help problem must be solved before we can 
branch out very much in carrying out an 
idea which would probably be considered an 
experiment with most farmers. To the 
doubting minds we would say, make a be- 
ginning and the problem will solve itself.”’ 

Discussing the question of breed Mr. 


New England; the West producin: 
tog in immense quantities. ‘The Yorkshire 
and Berkshire breeds are the best examples 
of the bacon hog, the only possible objec- 
tion to the latter being the somewhat fanci- 
ful one of color. The summer care and 
shelter of swine is next taken up. Three 
acres of grass and one of rape will feed a 
carload of pigs, from fifty to fifty-five, 
throughout the season. 

The writer lays great emphasis on the im- 
portance of the influence of heredity in pig 
raising. Good-natured mothers are a neces- 
sity, and pigs from their litters should be 
saved for breeders, especially if they are 
good ones. Select the boar from a litter 
whose ancestors are noted for the good 
qualities that should be combined in the 
perfect hog. Look for onethat is as good 
over the hips as over the shoulders. You 
will not find this kind plentiful. 

As for accommodations, says Mr. South- 
wick, start with what you have, and if you 
are prosperous you will feel encouraged to 
arrange more comfortably. Many hints as 
to the laying out of a well-arranged plant 
are given, and the comparative advantages 
of one or two very long buildings and a 
number of smaller ones, systematically ar- 
ranged, discuesed at length. Marketing 
also receives its share of attention in the 


article, the proper time and weight being | 


discussed. 

In closing, Mr. Southwick says: ‘I look 
for increasing interest along this profitable 
line of farming, although I appreciate the 
strong hold of the two rival industries— 
dairy and poultry farming. There is room 
for all of them and plenty of chance for im- 
provement.” 


Plowing Meadow Land. 


My land is on abrook. I have about two 
hundred rods in length, which is meadow 
all right, but not what you might term 
springy land. It is soft enough in places 
sv we nad to keep one pair of horses on the 
sod to be able to pull the others out of the 
mud. Wehave two kinds of meadow here, 
muck and mud; mine is a mud meadow. 1 
caa plow any kind of a meadow that will 
carry the team. 

In regard to the tussocks or nigger heads, 
those that are not larger than the furrow 





will turn over all right by cutting them off | 
smooth at the top of the ground with a grub | . 


hoe. Where they are too long, in the ground 
and out, my method is to cut around them, 


put on @ chain and pull them out as you]. 


would an aching tooth. © 


I had been working this meadow land |, 


for about twelve years with poor success, 








made ‘ard ‘tempered like as knife so that I. 
farmers around here say it was the prettiest 
piece of plowing they ever saw. 

For good results you want a good team, a 
good teamster and a good man at the plow. 
I believe all these are necessary. My 


“* quitting streak ’’ in him is not to 

to plow a meadow, but when well plowed it 

is the best farmland I have had any- 

thing todo with. Oseoop CRAWFORD. 
Kennebec County, Me. 
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Marketing Farm Produce. 

Our specialty is garden vegetables, but- 
ter and, in a small way, eggs. Always put 
whatever you have to sell in a neat, attsac- 
tive package. Wash all beets, carrots, etc. 
Have your peas freshly picked and of a 
uniform size, being careful that no old ones 
getin. If the beans get spotted on the pod 
throw them out. It is the appearance of a 
thing that sells it a great many times.: 

Be sure the eggs are all clean shelled and 
of a uniform size—a few small ones.as well 
as an unusually large one spoils the looks of 
the basketful; on the ground that an egg. 
is an egg, of course one counts as well as 
another, but weall like to. know that our 
name stands for a good thing. 

Finally, so far as may be, try to have. 
ready to sell what the market demands. 

: - .: Mrs. Frep J. Amzs. 

Peterboro, N. V. 
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lent quality of fall feed will put stock in 
prime condition for winter, 
— I. L. SHELDON. 
Clinton County, N. Y. 





Celery for Winter. 
To store celery for winter use, the plants 
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until 1 fitted a plow and took team enough | 5,, , 


so I could plow down through it and get : 


below the roots. 
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root makes a very warm 
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| deed. To ventilate it,a square wooden 


pipe placed or the floor of the 
should extend up through the peak or high- 





harrow to the depth of six inches or more, 
sowed tw pounds of alfalfa 
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theee have an opportunity to develop 
life they are liable to cause trouble even 
among th pst flocks. It is impossi- 
) ble for land drainage not toaccumu- 
late i quantities of infected waste 


absorbed directly into the blood, they thus 
but take into theirs with the 
impurities that are dissolved 


Asa rule, clear running water is the best 
for sheep, as it likewise is for all other 


bho the ai It undergoes complete exposure 
‘to thie air, and that tends to the decomposi- 


tion and neutralizing of the organic matter 


pains should be taken to purify it. Expos- 
ing it to the air will do this toa certain de- 


done in any convenient way, and some- 
times, when there is plenty of water, by 
causing it to flow through a channel having 
a@ sandy bed. Run far enough, this will 
make very badw ater pureand safe to use. 
Frep O. SIBLEY. 
Otsego County, N. Y. 


Fighting the Moth Ceterpiliers. 
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vinegar 


at its worst in the shipping ports around 
the Great Lakes. The principal freight 
lines have decided that every available car 
shall be withdrawn at once from all branch 
lines and the shipment of general merchan- 
dise be held back somewhat in order to han- 
dle the grain. 


<> 


Netes from Washington, D. C. 

ADDITIONAL MEAT INSPECTION. 
A month or so before the resignation of 
Dr. D. E. Salmon as chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agricultare, a number of independent meat 
packers brought charges to the attention of 
Secretary Wilson, that that bureau had 
been discriminating against them in favor 
of the so-called ** beef trust’’ in the assign- 
ment of inspectors as required by law for 
the critical examination of all meat car- 
casses intended for interstate or foreign com- 
meroe. It was claimed by the “independ- 
ents ’”’ that while they had made application 
for the assignment of inspectors, und had 
been refused, owing to the fact that ‘the 
appropriation for inspectors was ex- 
hausted,’’ applications made by the ‘trust’ 
were not turned down. 
Partly as an outcome of this storm of pro- 
test from the small packers, Secretary Wil- 
son has called to the atiention of the Presi- 
dent 8 plan which has bean proposed for a 
number of years by packing houses unable 
to secure inspectors, which it is believed, if 
carried into effect, will enable the depart- 
ment to give an inspection service to every 
packing plant in the United States. These 
packers have offered to pay the cost of the 
inspection, providing a fixed fee of so much 
per carcass. The inspection of meat now 
costs the Government from $70,000 to $150,000 
annually, and probably twice this latter 
amount would be needed to furnish inspec- 
tors to all the packers, but if the plan pro- 
posed were put into effect, the service would 
prove more satisfactory and without cost to 
the United States. 

PURE CIDER VINEGAR, 

The Department of Agriculture has in 
press a timely bulletin on cider vinegar, 
which is interesting in view of the enor- 
mous amount of vinegar which is sold 
which never saw an apple or other fruit. 
The best quality of vinegar, it is stated, is 
made from frait juices; cheaper grades are 
made from the grains and sugar refinery 





J wastes, and these are often colored and 


” and then soldas cider vinegar. 
er of States have laws. establishing 
standards. It is possible under 
faulty management for pure cider vinegar, 
however, to fall below these standards. 

Many farmers, it is stated, and vinegar 
manufacturers make the bad mistake of 
adding fresh apple juice to old vinegar 
stock in the hope of securing a more rapid 
conversion of the product into vinegar; 
then they complain that their vinegar 
** won’t make.”’ 

The organisms causing acetic fermenta- 
tion require abundance of air. It is there- 
fore wrong to plug up the bunghole of a 
barrel where the cider is undergoing the 
change from the alcoholic to the acetic acid 
stage. After the acetic fermentation is 
completed, however, and the vinegar is 
made, the barrel should be tightly bunged, 
otherwise the vinegar may become weak or 
possibly alkaline. The following practical 
suggestions are made: 

Use only ripe, sound fruit. Dirt will 
likely introduce micro-organisms that will 
interfere with the normal fermentation. 

For profit, use a power press. With a 
hand press only two gallons of juice per 
bushel of apples could be secured at the 
Virginia station, while with a power press 
four gallons were obtained. 





allow for the settling of considerable solid 
matter. 

Casks should be well cleaned with live 
steam or boiling water, and should not be 
over three-quarters filled. Leave out the 


good vinegar, containing 
“mother,” should be added. It will then 
require from six months to two years to 




















































































































Dairy. 


A Promising Ayrshire Heifer. 

Trifets’ Best is descended from Trifet, an 
excellent cow, and a great performer at the 
pail. Her sire was sir Basil. 

Besides having good ancestry on both 
sides the heifer is a delightfal object to 
look upon, being of fine shape, size, form 
and color, and having a few, at least, of the 
most desirable points of a dairy cow. From 
the tips of her small, fine horns to the end 
of her tail she is pleasing to the eye of the 
experienced breeder and fancier of good 
stock. In color she is a beautiful shade of 
red and white beautifully blended. Fall 
clear eyes, set wide apart in a finely shaped 
head, show an expression that would be 
enviably intelligent in any reasoning ani- 
mal. She isof the double wedge shape so 
desirable in a dairy cow, and last, but not 
least, has a milk receptacle in the shape of 
an udder that is admired by all who see 
her, and with good-sized teats for atwo-year 
old. 

Tnfets’ Best was born Jan. 28, 1903, 
dropped her first calf, Butternut Bay, 
March 20, 1905, and has since given a large 
amount of good milk, her record for one 
week on hay being 154.pounds of milk, 
showing 3.20 per cent. of butter fat, which, 
although not a phenomenal record, seems a 
pretty good showing for a two-year-old 
heifer in ber first month in milk. 

Rutland County, Vt. E. M. PIKE. 

































Jerseys at the St. Louis Fair. 

The fifteen Jerseys in the contest at the 
St. Louis Exposition, producad 78,093.4 
pounds milk, against 96,175.3 pounds milk 
in the case of the Holsteins. 

The Jersey milk contained 3721.90 pounds 
fat, the Holstein miik but 3298.44 pounds 
fat. The estimated Jersey butter amounted 









































FIGHTING INSECT FOES IN EASTERN MASSACBUSETTS. 
Clearing land of gypsy moths by burning with oil. Mlustration by Medford Publishing Co. 









to 4384 pounds, the Holstein butter to 3817 
pounds. The milk of the Jerseys contained 
6856.185 pounds solids not fat, the milk of 
the Holstein 7639.913 pounds. 

It cost $441.261 to feed the Jerseys and 
$515.70 to feed the Holsteins. As butter 
producers the Jerseys returned a net profit 
of $654.736, against $438.55 net profit for 
the Holsteins. As milk producers the Jer- 
seys returned a net profit of $880.996, 
against $702.757 in the case of the Hol- 
steins. The average percentage of fat in 
the milk of the Jerseys was 4.76; in that of 
the Holsteins it was 3.4. The percentage 
of solids not fat in the Jersey milk was 
8.77; in the Holstein milk was 7.9. The 
total solids formed 13.5 per cent. of the Jer- 
sey milk and 11.3 per cent. of the Holstein 
milk. it required 17 4-5 pounds of the milk 
of the Jerseys per pound of butter, against 
nearly 25 1-5 pounds of the milk of the Hol- 
steins. The Jersey butter cost a little over 
ten cents per pound in feed; the Holstein 
butter cost over 134 cents per pouna in feed. 

R. M. Gow. 


following the romantic aspects of the times 
of Peter the Great and Catherine the Great 
and many others are set forth with a full- 
ness that is satisfying without overmuch 
irrelevant detail. There are also chapters 
on the romance of places and descrip- 
tions of the road to Siberia, as traveled by 
both the people and the nobles, and an ac- 
count of corruption in Russia as it was in 
the author’s day that is well worth reading 
now in the light of present events. ‘The 
volume has a chronological table of the 
rulers of Russia and a complete index 
that will be of great service to the general 
reader. The volume is beautifally bound 
and il.ustrated with several excellent por- 
traite, including as a frontispiece, a strik- 
ing likeness of Czar Peter I. Altogether 
the publication is one that should meet the 
approbation of cultivated buyers of perma- 
nentliterature. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, $3.00.) 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 


In none of his novels has Anthony Hope 
shown more ability in depicting character 
by the means of bright and piquant dia- 
logue than in ** A Servant of the Public,” 
which may be called social episodes from 
the life of a famous actress, the wife of a 
worthless husband. She is a fascinating 
woman, moving in good society, wnere she 
receives much admiration. She wins the 
love of one young society man, but 
freed from her disreputable husband 
she does not wed this lover bat 
seeks a matrimonial partner in a veteran 
member of her own profession. For what 
reason we leave the reader of this spirited 
novel to discover. She is an impulsive 
creature, childlike and irresponsible in 
many of her actions, and she is a typical 
representative of many of, the daughters of 
the stage, who exist in an atmosphere 
which is lictle understood beyond the mimic 
scene. Her private life, however, is what 
is depicted in these pages, and there is little 
here of her career behind the footlights, 
which only receives incidental allusion. As 
a study of a peculiar personality the book 
is an assured success. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, Price, $1.50.) 


HEROES OF ICELAND. 


Nearly four decades and a balf ago Sir 
George Webbe Dasent gave to the world an 
English version of the great Icelandic Saga, 
** The Story of Burnt Njal.” This transla- 
tion, abridged and somewhat simplified, has 
been prepared for the press by Allen 
French, who also furnishes a new preface 
and an introduction and notes that will be 
of genuine value to the reader in obtaining 
a clear insight into the character, laws, cus- 
toms and manners of the Icelandic people, 
as set forth in the saga, which is issued 
here under the suggestive title, ** Heroes of 
Iceland.” ‘Through heathen days we are 
conducted to the coming of Christianity to 
the island, and many scenes of broil and 
battle are pictured before the absorbing 
record is completed in a terse and vigorous 
style that well becomes the doings éf a 
primitive people, struggling toward the 
light, with an innate sense of justice that 
made them truth tellers,if not always lovers 
of peace. Mr. French, in his illuminative 
preface, draws attention to the fact that the 
deeds recorded in the Icelandic saga are 
much nearer genuine history than are 
those to be found in the Zneid, the Odyssey, 
the Niebelungen Lied, the Song of Roland or 
the Morte D’Arthur. ‘* The Story of Burnt 
Nijal ’’ tells of the actions of men who existed 
only one hundred years before the saga was 
written. loeland was not settled by the 
Norsemen until 874 A. D., so that any 
stories founded on the adventures of the 
early Icelanders are less mythical than those 
of the early Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
Britons and French, as described in their 
immortal epics. There is more poetry in 
those productions than there is in this 
saga, but in inspiring it surpasses 
them, and the forceful of the story 
8 not interrupted by digressions that would 
interfere with its directness as a narrative 























Milk Supply of Southern Cities. 

An interesting Government account of 
the milk supply of twenty-nine Svuthern 
Cities throws some light upon the general 
dairy situation in that section. The use of 
milk is much less general than in the North, 
the city of Richmond using only 14 pints per 
inhabitant daily, and Mobile only one-half 
pint, while the sale of cream is exceedingiy 
light. No doubt the introduction of better 
milk under better conditions would im- 
mensely improve the market. The figures 
are suggestive as showing that the saleof 
milk is greatly affected by conditions of 
supply. 

In the South milk is carelessly handled 
and carelessly put upon the market while 
the price is high. In the North the best 
sale of milk is during hot weather and a hot 
season improves the milk market. Natu- 
rally the Southern markets should be better 
than those of the North. Two features are 
especially mentioned by the author of the 
account—one the keeping of cows in small 
enclosures within the city limits and the 
other the delivery of warm milk. These 
two items show suggestively how backward 
is the milk business of the South. These 
practices were outgrown in the North a 
generation ago. 


Aterature. 


THE COUNSELS OF A WORLDLY @G@OD- 

: MOTHER. 

There is no end of volumes that give ad- 
vice to young women, but most of them are 
prosy and dull, and indulge in reflections 
that might be useful if human nature were 
in a more advanced state than it is at pres- 
sent,but which are useless for practical pur- 
poses. Therefore, ‘‘The Counsels of a 
Worldly Godmother,”’ by Persis Mather, 
which does not indulge in ideal suggestions, 
will be welcomed by many mothers and 
daughters. Indeed, the title of this volame 
suggests its character. The book is familiar, 
but not vulgar, and many of its suggestions 
are as well adapted for young women as are 
those of old Polonious or Lord Chesterfield 
for young men. The letters are addressed 
toa young girl in society, and many of the 
abuses that prevail in that indefinite re- 
gion are treated without gloves, and, per- 
haps, many will think too harshly. Still, 
if one is in search of worldly and not relig- 
ious instruction, one will obtain much light 
from these pages. What the Godmother 
says about dancing in public is, perhaps, a 
little strong in its denunciation, but her 
definition of the genuine snob is strikingly 
accurate, and it may be truly said that the 
whole volume is fall of palpable hits at 
passing follies as they are exhibited in 
fashionable circles. It is a bright book, and 
even those who do not need its advice may 
derive entertainment from its playful satire. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 

CELEBRATED CRIMES OF THE RUSSIAN 

COURT. 

Alexander Dumas, that prince of ro- 
mancers and dramatists, has touched no 
subject that he did not adorn, and he has 
recorded his experiences and observations 
as a traveler in a picturesque and vivid 
style that no other writer could eqaal. His 
material may not be always new, but he 
embeillishes all he touches with a grace that 
is captivating. In no records of bis jour- 
neyings through Europe has he gathered 
more valued historical and other matter 
than in Russia, a country little known and 
understood in the past, and he has brought 
vigorously to light his impressions in a 



























































































































action was almost a passion, and who, in 
their endeavor to wrest a living from a com- 
paratively sterile soil or from the stormy 
sea ebout them, found little time for imagi- 
native flights into the land of fable. The 
book is an addition to popular literature 



















concerning a people with whom continuous | £ 


| he has a sister called Alaska Alice, owing 
to the fact that the father of both had just 
returned from the Klondike. He is well 
contrasted with Lionel Clarence Sampson, 
the delicate son of the minister, to whom 
he teaches the arts of adventurous:jave- 
nility. And Lonely has a goat who is 
always indulging in predatory excarsions, 
and who is ever returning to his original 
owner afterhe has been sold. The circus 
figures in this amusing narrative, and this 
introduction will take many a reader back 
to the time when ‘a boy’s will wae the 
wind’s will,” and life was full of illusions 
which age has dissipated. The volume is 

| lively, truthful and constantly entertaining. 
It has many pen and ink sketches by Frank 
T. Merrill, which are quite as humorous in 
their way as the interesting text. ( Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1 50.) 

BLACK BUTTERFLIES. 

Under the above title we havea tale of 
mystery by Bertha St. Luz, in which a fas- 
cinating Hindu philosopher figures. The 
story is fluently written and is sufficiently 
outspoken to satisfy all who like to have a 
spade called a spade. The author says in 
her last chapter th it this is an epoch of 
coming wonders and that man is slowly 
transforming and improving on nature, and 
that the miraculous achievements to be per- 
formed by human minds are incredible. The 
book is dedicated **To the noble order of 
Mystic Shriners.” (New York: R. F. Fenno 
&Co. Price, $1.50.) 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. 

A book full of ludicrous incidents and 
ingenious surprises appears in ‘* My Friend 
the Chauffeur,” by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. It details the strange adventures 
of a young English lord who is in impe- 
cunious circumstances, and is induced into 
becoming the chauffeur for a party of 
Americans who have plenty of money to 


or the State. 


tion. 
And jast here it is well to call 


secure enlarged and improved quarters. 


upon it by children who wish to enjoy its 
benefits. 


sults. : 

To meet the annual calls this charity 
should likewise have a permanent fund 
from which interest may be derived to cover 
the annual expenses of the institution, 
which is conducted on the most economical 
svale possible, ‘partially through the self- 
sacrifice of many who give their services 


The purpose of this institution, as its 
name ey 
primary and grammar departments, 

the public schools, and 
the children in in 


these grades taught 
addition to the usual tensile wake fold- 


spend in European travel. Among the | *oyd cane-seating, reed 
group of tourists is a young widow with | basket making, needlework, type-setting 
whom an Austrian prince falls desperately | #94 Printing. 


The hours of instraction range from 9 
A. M. to 4P. M., with an intermission for 
dinner, which is furnished free of cost to 
the pupils who are usnally brought to the 
school in carriages provided for them with- 
out expense to needy parents or guardians. 
For those over fifteen years of age special 
training is furnished in type-setting and 
printing, cane seating, basket making and 
needlework, and these pupils, when pro- 
ficient, receive a fitting remuneration de- 
rived from orders sent to the school. These 


in love, and he follows her in an automo- 
bile of which he is the fortunate owner. 
The pursuit takes place in France and 
Italy, and at times becomes exceedingly ex- 
citing. The love interest is capitally in- 
troduced, and the whole novel shows dis- 
tinctive traces of both a man and a woman’s 
hand. The female characters are particu- 
larly well depicted and as in the old com- 
ed‘es, and the couples are brought together 
happily at the conclusion of the tale. A 
more refreshingly mirth-provoking book 
has not appeared recently, and without 
coarseness it produces harmless laughter. 
c — McClure, Phillips & Co. Price, 
50. 


The Golden Chronicle. 


Charles Tidd Baker, the well-known in- 
surance broker of 25 Water street, has left 
public bequests amounting to $255,000. 
They become operative on the deaths of the 
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and escape being a burden to their parents 


The tenth annual report of the trustees 
o this institution shows that in its new 
building it will have facilities for teaching 
and manual training that it has never poe- 
sessed before, no detail having been 
| omitted that could possibly increase its ca- 
pacity. The structure is a solid one, archi- 
tecturally imposing, though no unnecessary 
ornamentation was employed in its erec- 


attention 
to the fact that the School is in need of ad- 
ditional funds, though an impression pre- 
vails that it needs no further aid from an- 
nual subscribers because it has been able to 


Indeed, it requires assistance now more 
than ever before to meet the demands made 


It also needs assistance to fur- 


nish it in a completely satisfactory manner 
that will produce the most successful re- 


} be opened, which will scoommodate twenty- 
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a have cows 


1 _ If so, don’t make 
‘purchase “ ring.” 


by 


butter values are highest. 
Buy your separator 


and haven’t got a Centrifugal 
i you almost certainly need one ‘and 
that you do. 


: ~ Don’t let your r waste of quantity and quality of 
butterfat go on another six months, particularly while 


toward making this most profitable of all farm invest- 
| ments by sending fora DE LAVAL catalogue at once. 













the mistake of delaying its 
Buy it NOW and it will 
spring. 


NOW, and take the first step 





RUTLAND, VT. 
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| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. : 


| STODDARD MFG Co.| 74 CORTLANDT sr., 
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pupils are under the direct charge of each 





THE FIRST 
Hartman —— — Woven 


monthly meeting of the committee, so the ; 


sondition and the necessities of each child 


are fully understood. 


If, in the opinion of the visito. the family 
of the pupil is in a financial condition, en- 
abling it to pay for new apparatus or re- 
pairs, it is called upon to meet the conse- 
outlay, but if it is in poor oir- 


cepted, as there are frequent demands on 
more pupils from the waiting list, and 
number of all-day industrial pupils has 
been recently insreased from fifteen to 
twenty-five. A fourth school-room will be 
utilized as soon as this extension is war- 


ers have been engaged shonid make the 
public realize that the efficient management 
of the Industrial School for Crippled and 
Deformed Children is leaving nothing pos- 
sible untried that can condnce to its prog- 
the relief fand for eggs, milk and medi- 
cine, at school and at home, csr fares, coal, 
repairs, new apparatus and splints. In its 
labors the relief committee often receives 
assistance from other charities in helping it 
to defray expenses, and it has been under 
special obligations for a children’s summer 
outing at Burrage Hospital on Bumkin 
Island, owing to the goodness of Mr. Bur- 


rage. 
This fall, through the kindness of a num- 
ber of contributors, a third school-room will 


ress and usefulness to a class of children 
that were sadly neglected a decade ago 
while other charities were flourishing with 
plenty of financial encouragement. The 
school occupies a place in our philanthro- 
pies that no other institution meets, and its 
— prosperity is earnestly to be de- 

The officers and cummittees ander whom 
the work of the Industrial School for Crip- 
plea and Deformed Children is carried on 
include many of the best ( we use this word 
in its broad as well as its social sense) peo- 
ple of Boston, and we wish it were possible 
to print all their names in the Cuuri- 
VATOR today, but we must content our- 
selvee with the following comparatively 
brief list of those who are actively engaged 
in promoting one of the noblest institutions 
that Boston has ever possessed, giving their 
time freely toiteadvancement without other 
compensation save that which comes from 
good deeds willingly performed, and their 
money without ostentation and with a lib- 
erality worthy of imitation among all whom 
heaven has blessed with more than a suffi- 
ciency of the goods of this world. 

The officers include Francis J. Cotting, 
president; Charles F. Atkinson, William 
Endicott, Jt., Joseph 8. Bigelow, J. Graf- 
ton Minot, 


Temple place, treas- 
urer; Miss Judith D. Beal, 
urer; Thomas K. 


assistant treas- 


School treasury, it is quite obvious 
tributions will be thankfully ac- 








Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still in 
use as durable and strong as when first put up. 
| | The Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
| is strong ay = to keep in the maddest bull and 





fine encugh to keep out the chickens. It is made 
of the best quality galvanized steel wire and con- 
: — much more — than fences more ehea 


const: at’s why it lasts so long. 
} your dealer doesn’t handle it, write for 

| — Address 

@ MFG. CO., 119 Mill St., Eliwood City, Pa. 
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THEY DO NOT LEA 
Steel Water Towers 


For Factory Fire Protection 


are recommended and endorsed by all 
insurance underwriters. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CHICAGO BRIDGE AND 
IRON WORKS, 
405th and Throop Streets, Chicago. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN. 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Ustaiogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


BROWN & FISKE 


24 High St., Boston. 


Pure Oak Tanned Bag, 
Case and Strap Leathers 


Tanneries: Williamsport, Md., & Mercersburg, Pa 
THE ONLY ORIGINAL 











Toma Vaughn Flexible Harrow. 
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Berkshires First 


ponies herd boars, 
from one to years old. 
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Poultry. 
Hens in the Oreherd. 
TOO MUCH NITROGEN. 


I have heard it said that if a large flock | 


of fowls are yarded in a small orchard the 
apples will not have as good coijor on ac- 
count of the large amount of nitrogen in the | 
hen manure. 1 have made some inquiries. 





but have not yet found anyone to corrob- 
orate the above theory.—Timothy B. Hussey, 
York County, Me. 

DON’T CROWD THEM. 

Orchard fruits and poultry usually do 
well together so far as I have seen, unless 
in a few instances when the trees were 
quite small and the hens namerous. In 
such cases the bens would strip off the 
leaves and scratch deeply about the roots. 
An orchard moderately stocked with hens 
who are supplied with green food will 
usually flourish. Where the fruit is likely 
to be eaten by the hens it is a good plan to 
have another yard into which the hens can 
be turned during the fruit season.—C. S. 
Valentine, Ridgewood, Bergen Co., N. J. 

LARGE APPLE ORCHARDS HELPED. 

Hens are a benefit to fruit trees as they 
fertilize and also destroy many insects, also 
keep down grass and weeds. {I have had ex- 
perience of many years in letting hens run 
in apple orchards, bat fora few years past 
have kept them shat up in houses, as they 
do better so confined. I kept about five 
bundred hens to each acre when I let them 
run; had forty houses, each eight feet 
square, on each acre, and kept twelve hens 
in each house,—C. E. L. Hayward, Hills- 
borough County. N. H. 

SHOULD CULTIVATE ALSO. 

1 have had very good success in yarding 
my fowls in the peach and plum orchards. 
They destroy the grubs that kill so many 
trees and also fertilize them, but too many 
poultrymen leave it all for the fowls to do, 
aud that is wherea great mistake is made, 
The fowls have a tendency to pack the 
ground down hard by so much tramping 
over it, and so it is best to cultivate the 
orchard at least once in two or three weeks 
during the early partof the season. This 
method is better for the hens and for the 
trees also.—J. A. Saunders, Washington 
County, R. 1., R. F. D.1, 

GOOD AMONG PLUMS, CURRANTS, BLACK 
BERRIES. 

I have had many years experience, and 
would say unhesitatingly, yes, there is 
nothing better for fruit trees or vines than 
to let a flock of hens in among them. I have 
had poultry for years among my pear, 
apple, peach and plum trees, and the trees 
not only grow faster for the hens scratch- 
ing among them, but they bear fruit more 
a5undantly, and bear larger fruit in conse- 
quence. I also have allowed bens to run 
among my raspberry bushes, having quite a 
large field of them. That portion where the 
bens frequented the bushes most, there the 
vines grow stocky, with fruit larger and 
more abundant. Of course, when the vines 
are leaving out and bearing, 1 shut the hens 
out, to prevent them eating the fruit and 
also the leaves, as they are fond of the 
leaves. Blackberry vines are benefited by 
their presence, but strawberry vines, I need 
not explain, would be injured by them. 
fens keep the soil stirred by their scratch- 
ing, and then they eat the bugs and worms 
that are injurious to the trees and vines and 
leave their droppings as a fertilizer.—Ly- 
sander S. Richards, Plymouth County, Mass. 


ADD POTASH. 

During many years experience with 
poultry and fruit on the same lot, I have 
found that the combination isan excellent 
one. The trees not only make shade for the 
poultry, which is of gieat value, but they 
also prevent the grass from drying ina dry 
season. My poultry runs are square, which 
I find preferable to long, narrow runs. A 
given area of ground on a square run of the 
proper size will always be well grassed 
over, while on the long, narrow run it will 
be, as a rule, partly bare. I have approxi- 
mately 208 feet of yard room fur each hen. 
I spade up a small space around each tree, 
but the remaining parts of the runs are 
never turned over, except when the bens 
turn it over, which is very little,as they 
work mostly on the bare places around the 
trees, which keeps them in close touch with 
the many insects destructive to fruit. The 
trees being great feeders, they doin a large 
measure keep the soil from bevuming con- 
taminated. Hen manure being rather fore- 
ing, it is liable to prodace more wood than 
fruit, unless potash in the way of wood 
ashes, or muriate of potash, is added. By 
the addition of the potash we have a com- 
plete plant food for fruit culture and the 
fruit will be of the highest quality.—J. 
Alonzo Joouy. 

WATCH THE RESULTS. 

In an orchard of apples, pears and plums, 
etc., itis profitable to let the hens run the 
larger partof the season only when the fruit 
is ripening. At all other times, they will do 
far more good than harm, as their scratch- 
ing helps keep the ground loose, and keeps 
the weeds and grass down, besides what 
noxious vermin they destroy. But one 
needs to watch that they don’t scratch too 
much about some of the trees, as they are 
liable to do, 80 as to expose the roots too 
much. This can be obviated by placing 
rocks around the trees, but in a large 
orchard they will do but very little harm 
in this way. They are most especially 
beneficial to plum trees and currant bashes. 
| let mine work among my currant bushes 
in the spring until they begin to fruit, and 
then again after the currants are picked. I 
think that they very much decrease the 
crop of currant worms as they were very 
scattering on my bushes this year.—Augus- 
tus Alden, Penobscot County, Me. 


AN IDEAL COMBINATION. 


Next to a free run at large I consider a 
fruit orchard an ideal home for poultry. 





large, for hens at large are quite apt to hide 
their nests and waste their eggs by bring- 
ing out a flock of chickens at an untimely 
season of the year. Hens cannot do their 
best in a yard without shade during 
heat of summer. 

1 cannot claim that hens are a 
benefit to apple or pear trees in 
destroying insects that are 
fruit. They will never eat the 
caterpillar, but the canker 
like, and will destroy any that 
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Sire of forty-one in list, one producing son, six producing daughters. 


The Champion Trotting Stallion of 1892. 
FEE $100, with usual return privilege. 


Li, 2:07 


By Kremlin; dam Almera (dam of 6 in list), by Kentucky Prince. 


Fastest four-year-old out in 1902. 
Sire of three-year-old, trotted mile 2:19; half 1:05, in 1904. 
' Sire of three-year-old, paced mile 2:15; half 1:04, in 1904. 
pd tose | O, with usual return privilege. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. © 


Alimony is too often the root of the 
divorce evil. 





— 


President Roosevelt has no use for foot- 
ball sluggers. 








Bernard Shaw does not like our domestic- 
ity. Oh, pshaw! 


Secretary Bonaparte | believes in the kicker. 
Naturally—he’s one himself. 








Edgar was a Poe-et, but the Hall of Fame 
people don’t seem to know it. 





The Hunter’s moon is here, but don’t let 
it lead you to shoot your fellow-man. 


_>— 





Dyspepsia is not cured by good deeds or 
canal oil. Too bad, Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. 





The weather prophets may be wrong, but 
the Indian summer goes on in the same old 
way. * 

Jerome K. Jerome’s cognomen is pro- 
nounced Jer-um, but we still have our New 


York Je-rome. 
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Vice-President Fairbanks will continue 
to wear blue jeans. He will not leave Indi- 


ana permanently. 


a 





Some of the men who went to the Brock- 
ton fair got more than their money’s worth. 
They saw double. 


a> 





The Cape Cod cranberry crop is short, 
and therefore many people will have to eat 
their Thankegiving turkey without. 


> 





The man who formed the cauliflower 
trust was not a cabbage head, reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The Quaker poet got into the Hall of 
Fame. That was, perhaps, because he was 
Whittier than some other eminent men. 





The sluggers are being broiled on the 
gridiron of hostile criticism, thanks to 
Teddy, who knows how to roast and how 
to conciliate. 

The Russians are literally pouring into 
this country. They evidently believe that 
this isa land of plenty as well as one for 
peace negotiations. 

Dudley Buck has gone to reside perma- 
pently in Germany. He can make music 
there as well as he could in Brooklyn, 
which has no soul for art. 


a> 











New York is to welcome asoap concern 
from Cincinnati with well nigh six thou- 
sandemployees. One would think that the 
metropolis had soap enough already. 

=> 

Thirty-four years agu on Monday, Oct. 9, 
the great Chicago fire took place. There 
have been several big city blazes since then, 
not forgetting the Boston fire of 1872. 

Hughes awoke one morning and found 
himself famous. So did Martin Tupper, but 
who knows anything definite about the 
author ot “* Proverbial Philosophy ’’ now. 
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The fleeting character of riches was never 
more forcibly illustrated than it was last 
week when a former New York banker 
went over to Staten Island tothe poorhouse. 


— 





Its nepotism when some one else takes 
care of his relatives, but it is called bya 
softer name when you take care of your 
own. Hew much difference then is be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee! 


— 
_ 


A great to-do is made nowadays about 
men bequeathing their bodies to the doctors 
for scientific purposes, but Big Dick, the 
king of the negroes, in old-time Boston, did 
something similar in the twenties of the 
last century. 
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After the agricultural fairs, what? The 
charity ones, of course, for winter is coming 
on when the cold winds do blow, and the 
poor, old and young, whom we always 
have with us, will be holding out their 
hands for assistance. 

The author of the * Old Oaken Bucket ”’ 
is not even mentioned as a candidate for en- 
rollment in the Hall of Fame, and yet his 
song has been sung quite as often as Emma 
Willard’s ** Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.“ Both are rather watery produc- 
tions, but they have secured immortality. 








— 
—J 


Women get in everywhere. They are 
going to dine in Memorial Hall at Harvard 
on the day of the Yale game. Formerly 
they were only aliowed in the gallery to see 
President Eliot’s young animals feed. 
Hope the girls will enjoy their table d’hote 
dinner, even if the vintage comes from the 
city reservoir. 


The Nature Study fad in the schools may 
be a passing fancy, but it will not be with- 
out good results in teaching young eyes to 
see more in what they look at. Good terms 
of acquaintance with plants and trees, 
animals and birds, add zest to life in the 
country. They also help afford a good 
foundation for a farm career. 
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Dr. Henry Slade has gone to meet the 
spirits who used to assist him in slate 
writing and accordion playing under the 
table. He made a great deal of money 
and was criticised by Browning and other 
distinguished people abroad, but he died 
poor in a sanitarium in Michigan. Pra- 
dence and occultness do not evidently al- 
ways go together. 


Perhaps too much is expected from the 
use of the new parasite insects now being 
introduced into this part of the country. In 
California, where such insects have been in 
use for some time, the growers still sesm to 
place their main reliance on the use of 








sprays, washes, dips and fumigation. It} 


seems that the parasites alone cannot keep 
tke pests under. 


Gutzon Borgium, ti.e sculptor, has re- 
‘duced to flinders his figures of angels, which 
were intended for the Belmont Chapel of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divinein New 
York, and all because his critics objected to 











is at hand of one in New York 
appears to have been chiefly 


the presumably decent men in authority for 
not clearing out the whole business? But 
a four-days carnival of vice and laxity can- 
not fail to leave its trace on the life of the 
people. If local officers find the laws hard 


weeks in the year, they will have them- 
selves to thank because of recklessly letting 
down the bars cattle-show week. 


When the son leaves the farm the father 
is often at fault. No ambitious young man 
of full age cares to look forward toa life 
of half dependence and of doing things 
“father’s way.” It is not an 
sight to note a gray-haired, elderly “boy” 
chained down to the methods of a past gen- 
eration by the insistence of an iron-willed 
parent. The man who is good for anything 
longs for independence and a chance to live 
his own life, to make his own mistakes if 
need be, and profit by them. The father 
who will not give his worthy son a free 
man’s chance on the farm can scarcely com- 
plain if left alone in his old age. At best it 
is none too easy for the young and the old 
to work together in harmony on a farm, but 
with a spirit of concession and forbearance 
on both sides the firm of Father & Son, 
farmers, can be made a grand success. 


For a year or two past Prof. H. J. 
Wheeler of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station has been waging a little tariff war 
of hisown. It appears that through some- 
body’s blunder a tax of $1a ton was placed 
upon basic slag meal, the substance having 
been wrongly classified as an iron ore when 
really it is a phosphate and used only fora 
fertilizer. The injustice of the tax is plain, 
since other fertilizing materials come into 
the country free of duty. Slag meal is now 
becoming a popular fertilizer, several agents 
having taken up its sale in New England, 
It is a byproduct of steel manufacture, 
contains a high per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, and is wel! liked by those who have 
tried it for topdressing grass land and fer- 
tilizing mixtures. The suggestion has been 
made that the fertilizer manufacturers are 
responsible for the duty as they wish to 
keep the substance out of the country, but 
the story seems doubtful, as the sale of 
phosphate slag would not particularly 
affect the use of mixed fertilizers and 








of phosphoric acid as bone meal and phos- 
phate rock. Professor Wheeler is having 
the matter brought to the attention of the 
National Grange with a view of getting the 
backing of that organization to secure the 
repeal of the tax. 


The class of independent farm owners 
seems to be gradually dying out in Eng- 
land. Recent investigations bring out the 
fact that two hundred years ago more than 
half the farmersof England owned the land 
which they cultivated, while at the present 
time there are so few farm owners that the 
word farmer as now used means tenant 
farmer in England. One reason for this 
tendency is the social position which at- 
tends the ownership of land in England. 
For this reason rich men have been willing 
to pay high prices for land, so high, in fact, 
that the income pays the ownera very small 
per cent. on the money invested. Hence it 
seemed better for the smali land owner to 
sell his land at a high price and hire farms 
at low rent. Other reasons are the in- 
troduction of expensive machinery which 
tends to make the large farms more profit- 
able than the small ones because the costly 
machines could be kept at work steadily. 
Other small farmers were forced tv sell 
out during times of agricultural depression. 
Still anuvther reason for large farms is the 
law of succession in England, which tends to 
give the farm to the eldest son rather than 
to divide among the children as in this coun- 
try. Of these causes none is operating to 
any extent in this country except the use of 
machinery, and it is to be hoped that co-op- 
eration will solve the machinery problem in 
such a way that it can be used profitably by 
small farmers. 


Farm Values improving. 


It looks as if the darkest days of the 
American farm-owning class were in the 
past. North and South, Eastand West, val- 
ues seem to be coming up. 

A Government inquiry now under way is 
reported collecting records of very impor- 
tant changes in value, especially in the irri- 
gated lands of the far West, the cotton 
lands of the South and the grain raising 
tracts of the middle West. : : 
Nothing has yet been said officially in re- 
gard to the farm lands of the East, but these 
are beyond doabt also becoming more valu- 
able, although at a slower rate of gain, per- 
haps, than in the newer part of the country. 








present era of prosperous times end 
quite a boom in real estate. If so, the 
lands are likely to geta share of the 








and stimulate business fora fewdays. It). 
must be so, else what possible excuse have | 


would only compete with such other forms |’ 
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tainment. : 
In the English public libraries no such 
care is devoted to the little men and women, 
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nothing of the preacher in President Eliot’s 
discourse. It wasa 
common-sense “talk ’’ to those who were 





song | ,. 
and story, but the English have always been 


behind the United States in making improve- 


food which young minds require. This is, 
of course, a great mistake, for many chil- 
dren in the British cities are practically 
homeless, and even when a child has a set- 
tled abode it is often so miserable and 
cheerless that it can hardly furnish shelter, 
much less books to read. 

Here the poorest little ones can use the 
public libraries and find in them that light, 
warmth, comfort and intellectual pabu- 
lum which they so much desire and need 
for the development of a healthy mental- 
ity. Herethe children do not have to re- 
sort to the ** penny dreadful” as too man 
of their brothers and sisters do abroad. ° 

The juvenile literature is caréfully 
scanned in our public libraries before it. 
meets the eyes of children, and what is 
placed before them tends to their improve- 
ment and progression intellectually and 
morally, while at the sawe time it culti- 
vates a taste for the best reading. 

The value of this throwing open thé: pab- 
lic libraries can be hardly over-appreciated, 
and it is one of the improvements that have 
been made within a few years, for which 
we should be especially congratulated. 

Home Raised Cows. 

Mueh stress is being placed by certain 
farm and dairy speakers this year on the 
importance of a home supply of cows ; farm- 
raised milkers, whose history and bringing 
up the farmer knows all aboat and which, 
one by one, take their place in the milking 
line without the requirement of a large sum 
of spot cash on the part of the farmer. 

The advice is good. On many farms the 
cost and care of the young stoek is scarcely 
noted, and the cows so raised may be better 
than can be bought at any price within 
reach of the owner. Then, too, there is 
small chance of building up a shoice, hand- 
some, heavy milking herd unless the mem- 
bers are carefully bred and sejected on the 
farm year by year. 

The plan is, however, not suited to all 
dairymen; tho-e, for instance, who have a 









have left nothing behind for which they 
will be worthily remembered. Noone, even 
if he held the doctrine sound of life outliv- 
ing heats of youth, would preach it as a 
truth to those who eddy round and round, 


the sober father among his boys whose 
youth was parsed in foolish noise. He is 
the exception, not the rule, when he wears 
his manhood hale and green. 


> 





Feacy Farming. 

The town which has within its limits 
one or more rich, ve “* fancy farm- 
ers,”’ is, on the whole, to be congratulated. 

These wealthy gentlemen usually begin 
with buying at good prices large lots of 
land, and keep the former owners and their 
neighbors at well-paid work for years 
making improvements. They put up hand- 
some, costly buildings and lay out land- 


They bring to town much taxabie property, 
often contribute directly to projects for 
town improvement. The new comers may 
set higher standards in farm methods and 
pure-bred stuck ; perhaps, also, although un- 
fortunately not without exception, higher 
standards in manners, morals and conduct 
of life. 

The lessons of so-called “fancy tarm- 
ing,’’ moreover, do not all tend in one 
direction. It is often said that wealthy 
farmers are able to carry on costly experi- 
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(From Graduation Thesis of Harold Nims Kuight, 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture.) 
lt is pitifal to note that the hardworking, 
son of the soil has almost 
wholly forgotten that he is losing jone of 
his greatest sources of profit, viz., that of 
early lambs. The profitabilityiof {the lamb 
business will be discussed later, but ;let me 
say here that the manꝭ vho [caters {to sum- 
mer trade by raisingsearly‘lambs is making 
fur greater profit, and is making :it easier 


OS ithan the man who struggles along, both 


early and late, at milking his tcows and 
weeding his vegetable garden. 

Some wise farmers are awaking; to this 
phase of agriculture, and we sometimes 
see an article on the subject in some of our 
papers. We must encourageSthis work, for 
the farmer should have as many lines lead- 
ing to his pocketbook as he, can} possibly 
muster. 

I have endeavored to reach{:the heart of 
the matter regarding bot the condition of 
the industry and the sheep ;breeders’ hopes 
and fancies by corresponding with the most 
prominent sheep breeders of New z:Hamp- 
shire. I have sent out about 275fcopies and 
have reveived about 140,replies. 

Every one who raisusisheep seems;to real- 
ize that their profit ise made from mutton 
lambs. The time of the birth of lambs 
varies widely. The last of jFebruary or in 
March seems to be the favorite time with 
the breeters of southern New Hampshire; 
while the Colebrook breeders seem to think 
that their lambs do best when born in late 
April or early May. Of course the climate 
conditions of the section will have much in- 
fluence on thetime when lambs shall come, 
but the fact remains the same, viz., that 
from them the farmer is makingjhis largest 
and easiest profits. 

In regard to the demand for mutton 
lambs in various parts of the State I will 
quote from various breeders : 

Mutton lambs are always in demand and 
at premium prices. Grade mutton lambs 
dropped the latter part of April or first of 
May bring among our local butchers $5 on 
the hoof by Aug. 1, while pure breds mar- 
keted at the same age dropped in Januxry 
and Febrnary, uet in Boston and New 
York dress d, thirty cents per pound.—G. S. 
Tucker, 4 

The demand is many times greater than 


the supply, especially through July and 


Early lambs sell for twenty-five cents per 


: ton, Exeter. 
| The demand is good in the sumwer 


3 f : ~ Highest Wages. 
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lambs when six and a half months old aver- 
aged more than one hundred poands in 
weight. The total returns from these sheep 
amounted to $548.25, This sum was ob- 


“Sixty fleeces weighing 390 pounds sold 
at cwenty cents a pound, $78; fifty-one 
lambs averaging ninety-five pounds, at five 
cents per pound,$242.25; eight lambs averag- 
ing 105 pounds, at five cents per pound, $42: 
seven ram lambs for breeding, $58: premi- 
ume at spring fair, $20; eighteen best ewe 
lambs reserved for breeding purposes at 
$5, $108; total, $548.25. 

“The average per ewe was $9.13. Ex- 
cepting $20 of the money received for the 
seven ram lambs, and the $20 in premiums, 
everything was sold at wholesale prices. 
These results were not reached by forcing 
the sheep ona grain feed. The ewes and 
lambs together were not fed over one hun- 
dred bushels of grain. 

** The lambs were finished off on rape, on 
which sheep will make more pounds of 
gain in a given time than any feed known, 
and at lower cost. Rightly handled, lambs 
will gain half a pound daily on‘rape. The 
high percentage of twins in my flock has 
been obtained by years of carefal selection 
of the ewes and by judicious care. I never 
buy aram onthe strength of its pedigree, 
but look for individual merit withoat re- 
gard to price.” 


The London and indie Docks. 


The London and India Dooks Company 
rale over an estate of 1700 acres, with 
twenty miles of quay and 15,000,000 square 
feet of flooring for the handling and storage 
of 800,000 tons of goods. The largest ships 
‘of all the world, says the London Daily 
Mail, enter England through the gates of 
the Thames, and make their way tu these 
London docks. 

You look along the quays and behold 
steamers from China and the East Ladies, 
from South America and Canada, from 
Egypt and New Zealand, rigid there and 
quiet now, after long buffeting with stiff 
seas. Hundreds of London dockers swarm 
over them like egg-laden ants, while ¢our- 
mous cranes rattle their swinging chains 
over them, and the scrapers get to wurk on 
the cracked and faded paint of their slop- 
ing sides. 

There. is no idleness in the docks. The 
brown-faced men, who have brought these 
steel monsters across the seas, are smoking 
laxurious pipes at home, dancing children 
on their knee, taking their wives tv maus.c 
hall and theatre, and, not a doubt of 1, 
spinning yarns about the wunderful world 
down under; but here in the ducks are 
shabby, pale faced, thick-armed L»adouera, 
running to and fro with packages on their 
bowed shouiders, sweating to empty the 
vessels that lie there; here, too, are engine 
drivers, steering their trains from dock to 
dock, and carriers driving away with van 
loads of merchandise—everywhere London 
ers waiting on these huge ships. Tae sail- 
ors are like gentlemen who have driven 
their equipage tothe stable and left these 
grooms of the docks to clean up ready for 
their next excursion. 

You get some idea of London’s trade by 
moving through the tall warehouses of the 
docks. Consider a few figures. Thirty- 
six thousand tons of tea are stored here in 
a single year. [n the vaults, with their 
twenty-eight miles of gangway, can be 
stored one hundred thousand pipes of wine ; 
250,000 tons of wool, worth £20,000,000, arrive 
annually at the port of London. Twenty 
thousand tons of tobacco are here in bond, 
valued at $9,000,000. 

There is accomodation in the cold-stor- 
age warehouses for 861,000 sheep. Sixty 
thousand pounds of ostrich feathers have 
been stored here at one time, and several 
millions of bied skins arrive annual ly, too 
namerous for computation. In addition, the 
London docks have accommodation for 
sugar, ivory, spices, bark, gums, metals, 
marble, drags, dates, pepper, rice, coffee, 
cocoa, isinglass, coal, grain, furniture, wood 
timber, carpets, butter, cheese, poultry, 
even for sea shells, spognes, musk, amber- 
grisand beeswax. In a single room you 
may look at elephants’ tasks worth neariy 
£100,000. ⸗ 

The gardens and the factories of the 
world empty themselves into this lap of 
London. ‘There is hardly a little island 
set in the midst of the seas which does not 
grow something or make something with 
brown fingers to send into the cold, gray 
port of London. As you walk through the 
warehouses your nostrils are filled with the 
scents of the earth—cinnamon, nutmeg, 
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dressed.—J. $. Straw. 


rket for lambs at all 
; the summer resorts of 





on | Jefferson, Bethlehem, etc., there is always 


d for mutton lambs.—W. C. 
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ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Oct. 18, 1906. 
Shotes 
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PRICES ON NORTHERN CATTLE. 

Extras, §5.50(05.75; first quality, $5.25@@5.50; second 
juality, 84.75@5.00; third quality, $1.00@6.50; a few 
hoice single pairs, $5.80@6.00; some of the poorest 
pulls ,etc., $1.00@2 50. Western steers, 94.90@6. 45. 
Store cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch 


cows, 850470; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15(@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
Sheep—Per pound, live weight, 2.50@4.00c; extra, 


4.60(@5.15¢ ; lambs, #5.00(@8.15. 

Fat Hogs—Per pound, Western, 53@d4ec, live weight ; 
shotes, wholesale, — § retail, B2.50@7.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 6§@7c. 

Veal Calves—3@74e # tb. 

Hides—Brighton, L1@li¢e @ tb; country lots, Golve. 

Calf Skins—l6@18c V tb; dairy skins, 50@75c, 

Tallow—Brighton, *@sge @ tb; country lots, 2@2gc. 

Pelts— 60(@ 6560. 

LIVE STOCK EXPORTS. 

English prices on States and Canada cattle are at a 

vider range thana weekago, The best sell at 12§c, 
d.w.. but down to 9¢ on some poorer grades. For 

sheep the range 18 @12c, d.w. The week’s ship- 
ments were 3344 head of cattle, 

Shipments and Destinations: On the Canadian. 
for Liverpool, 670 cattie by Swift & Co.; 446 do. by 
Mooris Beef Company. On steamer Cymric, for 
Liverpool, 378 cattle by Swift & Co.; 415 do, by 
Morris Beef Company. On steamer Lancastrian, for 
London, 301 cattle by Swift & Co.: 300 do. by Morris 
Beef Company: 100 do. by J. A. Hathaway. On the 
Caladonian for Manebester, 100 cattle by J. A. 
Hathaway and 450 cattle by Canadian shippers. On 
steamer Corean for Glasgow, 145 Canada cattle by D, 
Munroe; 108 do. by E. Snell & Co. 

HORSE MARKET. 

Just a fair trade is noticed. The demand is fully 
up to la-t week ; not especially extensive sales. More 
big horses could be pi: ced were they on sale. Good 
drivers are in request at strong prices. The general 
tone is considered fair. At M.Abram’s & Co.’s sale 
stable stock was fairly cleaned up; 5 carloads ; a good 
demand for big horses at $175@30; general sales at 
g100@175. At H. 8. Harris sons were moderate sales 
of 2 carloads, but trade was devoid of activity. 
Welch & Hall Co.sold a good number of horses; 
some big horses sold from $150@300; chunk at $150@ 
225; seconds, 825@125. At Moses Coleman Sons sales 
ranged mostly at $75@80 up to $150: at private sale 
8120250, At E. Russell Co.’s fair trade at $100@225 
At W. S. Washburn & Co,’s sale stable it was a fair 
week and some fine Western horses on sale. 


AT WATERTOWN, 


Tuesday—The beef stock stood the usual inspec- 
tion by butchers, whe were not bold in the making 
of what dealers call decent bids. It was a trouble 
some market for beef cattle, say the dealers,butchers 
not using tbem half degent, bidding off jc # tb and 
not flinching. Were it not that dealers watch the 
Western market closely they would have to retire 
from business. O, H. Forbush sold 2 cattle, of 2050 
th-, at 2gc; 2 cows, 350 and 980 Ths, at 29¢; 1 cow, 10lv 
ths, at 2c; J, of 930 ths, at 3gc, with sales at $1.60, $1.75 
andgi.90. R. D. M. Company sold 24 cows, 160 tbs, at 
24c. J. Laker sold 3 cows, 1000 tbs, at 2c; 2,0f 800 fs, 
ut 2c; 1, of 700 ths, at ge. 

Milch Cows and Springers—A large supply on the 
market and nou much difficulty in selling of good 
miſkers at $40@60 mostly. Slim cows were slow of 
sale. 

Fat Hogs—Off 9@4c,1. w, on Western at 53@5§c; 
local hogs t«#@ic, d. w. 

Sheep and Lambs—The market ruled easier on sup- 
plies that come from the West, on sheep, lic # 100 
ibs on best lots; on lambs, lic ® 100 hs on best lots. 
No special change in fair to good sheep or lambs, 
On sheep the range is $2.50@5.20 Y 100 ths; a few 
tops at $545. On lambs #§9,00@7.55; a few tops at 
35.15 ® 100 hs. Cullen & Wallace sole 2 lambs, 90 tbs, 
at Hie; 4 sheep, 110 ths, at 490; sales of mixed lots, 5$c. 

Veal Calves— Prices were generally sustained, and 
demand was good. The arrivals do not crowd the 
market, so that the market continues in a good 
heaithy condition. J. Laker sold 275 calves at 6gc 
Nims & Holbrook, 90 calves, 130 ths, at ogc. Cullen & 
Wallace, 50 head, of 340 tbs, at 6gc. J. 8, Henry, 60, of 
150 ths, at #ge. Quality not as good as last week. 

Live Poultry—Supply 75,000 ibs on fowl, 12j¢; 
chickens, il@t2e; rvosters, 84c. 

DROVES OF VEAL CALVES. 

Maine—E. L. Libby, 25; F. L. Libby, 30; Farmington 
Live Stock Company, 125; Gould & Robinson, 40; 8. 
EK. Eaton, 8; A. D. Kilby, 25; H. M. Lowe, 45; J. M. 
Philbrook, 16; MeIntire & Weston, 40; C. E. Hanson, 
45; M. D. Holt, 35, 

New Hampshire—W. G. Brown, 19, F. L. Cotton, 
15; A. F. Jones & Co., 75; E. Sargent, 50; Wood & 
Mocre, 100; Cullen & Wallace, 70; Nums & Holbrook» 





Vermont—E, G. Piper, 25; Fred Savage, 0; G. W 
Hall, 25; N. H. Woodward, 12; W. A, Ricker, 263; B. 
F. Ricker, 34: J. B. Goodrich, 99; F. 8. Atwood, 43; B. 
H. Combs, 90; J. 8. Henry, 50. 

Massachusetts~J. 8. Henry, 78; O. H. Forbush, 8; 
|, Laker, 25; R. Conners, 70; H. A. Gilmore, 34; scat- 
tering, 175; L. Stetson, 20; George Cheney, 28; D. 
Simon, 12; A. Wheeler, 2; W.W. Mills, i6; 8. E.Weuch. 
7; J. O’Brien, 40; D. A. Walker, 5, 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET, 


Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday : 
Some 500 head of milch cows were on the market; 
‘ther too many for the demand. Some of the deal- 
crs dropped money this week on milkers tv close out, 
ind some were left over unsold. In beef Cattle there 
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Milch Cows and Springers—At the opening of mar. 
ket it was thought that the trade would be very 
much diminished when compared with the two pre- 
vious weeks, there being more cows onthe market, 
and it proved too true, It was considered a hard 


week. F. L. Libby sold 20 head at a range of $38@6v. 
J. 8. Henry sold 2 st $60; 5 at $r0@55; 5 at $x0@4s. 


ready tobuy. J.8. Henry sold 40 calves, 145 ibs, at 
sc. J. Laker sold 2% calves,égc. J.O’Brien sold 2 
odd calves, 64c. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKETS: 
BEANS—N. Y. and Vt., pea, choice, H. P., 1.73; 
pea, screened, $1.60@1.70; do. seconds, $1.40@1.50; Cal. 
white, $2.80; mediums, choice, hand-picked, §2.10@ 
2.20;do. screened, $1.50@2.00 ;yellow eyes,choice, H.P., 
$1.98; do. seconds, $1.75@1.90; red kidney, $2.90(@3.00. 
EGGS—(Boston Fruit & Produce exchange official 
quotations): Nearby and Eastern fancy,® doz., #@ 
33c; Me, Vt. and N. H., extra, tc; do. York State, 
22@xc; Eastern, Vt.. New Hampshire and York 
State, fair to good, 1&@2lc; Western, fancy, fresh, 213 
@%c; Western, fair to good, 18@&c; refrigerator 
eggs, 0@Wc. 

GREEN FRUITS—Apples, good to choice, native, 
V bu., c@Si.25; do., seconds Y% bu., S0@75e: do. 
Maine Gravenstein, @ bbi., $3.0@450; do. Maine 
Wealthy, @ Dbl, $2.0:@3.00; do., New York fall 
Pippios, $2.25@2.75; native Baldwins and Greenings, 
No. 1, $2.00@2.75; cooking apples, V bbl, $1.75; crab- 
apples, V bbi.,81.590@2.50; cranberries, Cape Cod, # 
crate, #2.00@2.50; do. Cape Cod, # bbi., $5.00@7.00; 
grapes, western New York, Corcords, # 4 bekt., 
10@llic; do. Delawares, 10@13c; do. Niagara, 11@13c; 
peacnes, Hudson river No.1,$ bskt., .«@75c ;do. west- 
ern New fork, small bskts,40@75c .do.do. No.1, ® two- 
bskt. carrier, $1..0@1.50, do. do. No. 2, 9 two bekt, 
carrier, W@7sc. Pears, native, Seckel, V bu., $1.23@ 
2.50; do. Bartlett, V ba., $1.50@2.50; do. Kieffer,# bbi, 
$1.00@1.50; quinces, V bu. box, $1.75@..4; do.,% bbi., 
83.00@».00; do. No. 2, $2.00@2.75. 
HAY AND STRAW—Hay, choice, @ ton, ¥16.00@ |! 
16.50 ;NO.1,815.50.@)6 ; N0.2,$13.50@14.00 ;No.3,812@13.00 ; 
fine choice, $11.00@12.00, clover mixed, $10.00@12.00; 
clover, $10.00; damaged hay, $8.00@10.00; swale 
hay, $9.00@10.00. Straw, good to prime, rye, $15.00; 
tangled rye, $10.00@11.00; oat, $9.00.g9.50. 
POTATOES—Aroostook, Rose and Hebron, @ bu., 
58; do. Aroostook Cubbiersau.d Green Mountain, V 
bu., 58@é& c, 
POULTRY—Prices quoted here represent price 
obtained by receivers on Wednesday. Live poultry: 
Fowls,11@l2g* ;roosters, 8. Spring chickens, @ B,li@ 
1%jc; live ducks, @ D. M@lsc. Fresh-kilied: 
Broilers, nearby, large, @ 8, I6@lic; fair, 
to good, V bh, W4@lsc; roasters, 4 ths each, V D. We; 
chickens, mixed sizes, 14@15c ;squabs, choice, V doz. 
82.00@2.50; towls, la@lac; pigevas, V doz., $1@1.50; 
green ducks, V f, choice, 16q@lic; Western iced 
packed: Turkeys, choice, young, 21@2sc; do. com- 
mon to choice, 16@we ; fowls, 14@l4c; broilers, 10@ 
léc; old cocks, 94@lvc. ; 
VEGETABLES—Beets, native, @ bu., 75c; cab- 
bages, native, V iid, §3.00@'.00; onions, na- 
tive, @ bu., 65@isc; celery, native, B doz, 7 
: caulifiower, @ Dbbi., 81.50@2.10; chives, 
V doz., $1.00; parsiey, V vu., 2c; squashes, native, 
marrow,® bbi., 50@75c ; do. native winter, V bbi.,75c 
@S1.0v; turnips, yellow, V bbi., 7+c@B1.; do. white, 
native, B bu., Sc; lettuce, native, V box 
2c; do. hothouse, V duz., 3@t0c; string beans, 
native, # box, $1.00@1.25; mint, V doz., Uc; egg- 
plant, @ vox, $100; cucumbers, choice, hothouse, 
V box, £8.v0@lv.00; peppers, V bbi., 75c; tomatoes, 
native, outdoor, V bu., 92.50; do, green, V bu., 
75e; do. hothouse, V fb, 1244@1sc; shell beans, native, 
V bu., outdoor, $2.50; Lima, P bu., 83.00; 
mushrooms, cultivated, @ &, 2c; Brussels sprouts, 
V Qt., l0c ;leeks, ® doz., 50c; cress,B doz., 30c; herbs, 
assorted, V dos., 360; endive, V doz., 5%; escarole, V 
doz., 50c; romaine, V doz., 50c. 


FRESH MBATS. 

Beef, choice, 74@éec; light, choice, 74@7§c; heavy, 
00d, 7@74c; good, 6@7c; hindquarters, choice, 149@ 
llc; common to go0d.7@lvc ; forequarters.choice, 5@ 
540; Common to good, 4@‘c; cow beef, couatry 
dressed, 24@5c; mutton, extra, 8{¢; common te 
good, 7@8c; yearlings, good to choice Western, 
8@9ce; do. Eastern, 7@tc; veals, choice, Eastern, 
W@lic; do. fair to guod, 8@%c; common, 6@ic; 
winter lambs, common to choice, 8 Bb. 7060: spring 
lambs, choice, Eastern, V B, lig@l2c; do, common 
to good, V tb, S@lvc ; Western, common to choice, V 
D. 8@)ze. 





HIDES AND PELTS. 


Hides, country, green cows, steers and bulls, all 
weights, V Ib, 74@vic ; So. green, salted, 114@12jc ; do. 
dry fimt, .... buff, in West, 13@lsjc; calfskins 
5@12 Bb, $1.25@1.90; do. overweights, $2.25@t.00; dea- 
con and dairy skins, 8(@65c; horsehides, $2.75@3.15. . 


BOSTON WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


BEESWAX—Crude, 31@3%0; refined W. H. B., u@ 
ac ; white W. H. B., 4@45e. 

BUILDING MATERIALS—Lime, Rockian) $1.5; 
Cement, Portland, $2.00; Rosendale, $1.20; 

plaster, large bbis., $1.75; plastering hair, No. 1, 2§ 
@sic V bb; No. 2, 2040 B b; Hemlock boards, 
@ M., 817.0@18.00 matched spruce boards, @ M., 
§21.00@22.00; Southern pine, ist clear, rift, Bas. 
0.00; cypress, 1 in., $43.75@45.00; oak, quar., 
in., 878.00@80.0"; do. white, plain, Lin., A 
chestnut, | in., $42,00@44.00; elan, $36.00@(2.00; birch, 
red, 950.00; hickory, $65.00@70.00; maple, 934.00 
48.00; cedar shingles, 

4.40; laths, spruce, $1.00@4.50; clapboards, spruce, 
g96@42; barn boards, pine, 8 in., No. 1, $30.00; do. No. 
2, $26.50. 


fancy, 9@sse. 
NAILS—Iron nails, $1.70@617. Wire nalis, $1.06 
@1.90 @ keg, large and small lots 
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At New York receipts for the week were 4,100 
packages of butter, 25,300 packages of cheese and 
55,600 cases of eggs. For the corresponding week of 


Vergennes, Vt., Oct. i6. Dairy butter, 1 
‘fresh eggs, Zc: B doz.; chickens, 4@lsc; fowls, 6@ 
10,4. W.; Deol, $5.00@6.00 ;pork $6.0@s.50 V cwt. ;veal, 
Calves, 5@6c Y bh, |. w.; bay, 37.0@s.w V ton; wool, 
B@we Bh. Milch cows, $20.00@6v.00; apples, $3.0@ 
4.0. Apples, $3.00G@4.00, 

Waterbury, Vt., Oct. 16. Butter, tub, ®, 16@l8ec; 
do. extra, 20@2ic; crate, We@2ic; print, 2@zige; 
eggs, 50@5se; beans, 


se ; fowls, li@lac. * 
St. Jobusbury, Vt., Oct.1;. Receipts at Ricker’s 
market week ending Oct. 9 were 120v ibs poultry, 800 


44@5c 
2aq@aec; sugar, 7@8c. Wool market weak; hogs jc 
lower ; steep and lambs firm; cattie low and dull; 
veal wanted ; pullets wanted at luglic V D. 
“oa III. Oct. 17. Butter, official price called firm 
fis, 

8t. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16. Eggs, Vqe. 

Chicago, Iil., Oct. 16. Butter market firm at 2ijc, 
Receipts 6910 packages. Kggs, 2@ec. Receipts, 
539. packages. 

Canton, N. Y., Oct. 15. Butter sold ut 2ijc, and twin 
cheese at lic. 

Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 15. Cheese sold at lic. 

Utica, N. Y., Oct. 16. Cheese sold at 10§c; butter at 
4@xXCc. 

St. Albans, Vt., Oct. 17. General dairy price, 2c; 

air to good, 18@ Jvc ; selection, 2ic. 
State, 1904, 18@lc; av. livvs olds, S@lic; Pacific 
Coast, 1906, V th, 14@l8c ; do. 194, choice, la@lic; do. 
1903, nominal; do. do. olds, 8@llc; German, crop of 
1905, V Ib, 3u@sdc. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY TOBACCO MARKET. 


At Lancaster, Pa., last week was a special mest 
ipg of the tobacco inspection commission to out- 
line a plan tu the tobacco growers of Lancaster 
County to govern them in the preparation of their 
crops. The pian ts a series of instructions how the 
crop should be handled in stripping. They will meet 
again Oct. 21 to receive a full report of the board. 

Now I know this will sound a little singular to 
some of the growers in this vicinity. Some have 
been engaged in the growing of tobacco so many 
years that they have cometo thiok that they know 


all there is to be learned about tovacco. But should 


they stop to think they would remember that the 
growers of Pennsylvania have been engaged raising 
tobacco about as 19ng as the growers of the Connec- 
ticut Valley. It seems that these men are willing to 
receive instructions from the people who are to 
handle the tobacco, and to the same degree it is 
right and proper for those men whom we expect 
will be the men to purchase the crop to try and give 
us a little idea of what they want. If the buyers 
cannot tell what they want who can? 


As the time for stripping is approaching so quickly ; 


be sure to study the subject well and thoro: gbly. 
If your tobacco is light colored and thin, do not try 
to put f-rty to fifty pounds into the bundles, but 
make them proportionately lighter in weight. It is 
easy to put forty pounds of dark, thick tobacco into 
a bundle, for the tobacco is of greater 

fills the bundling box the full length of the box, 
while with alight leaf, which is apt 

one has to leave the bulk of the leaves in 
ends of the box. So it stands to reason 
bundle should not be pressed too hard, for in 
way the colors are injured and the 
slower on account of the leaves being 
gether so hard that they stick to each other, 
two halves of the leaf are apt to stick together, 
many of them are torn in opening. Listen 
advice that is given and then do as you please, 
really think that if the buyers would express 
selves, and we should follow the points presented, 
our tobacco would show to better advantage than 
some of it does now. I have always fought against 
the use of water in the handling of tobacce, but have 
made up my mind that a sawmill and a lot of tobacco 
will be served better with water than with cider. Don’t 
do too much stripping in the evening, and especially 
with an invited company who expects the cider 
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S8@e0c; C super, 6@50e; Canadian combing, 33@%c. 
American mohair, 2@%e ; tops, Nolls, arst, 22@25e. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS. 


Boston, Oct. 18. Flour, spring patents, $4.90(@5.25; 
winter wheat, clear and straight, $3.90@4.9; winter 


bam flour, $3.00@6.00; oatmeal, 

rolled, $4.75@%.25; corn, No. 3, yellow, 8c; No. 2, yel- 

low, 680; oats, No. 1, 37c; oats,No. 3, clipped spot, #630; 

rye, 6@6ie; barley, 47@t9c; corn meal, V bag, $1.31 
$17.5 for prompt 
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3340) clipped white, m to # MGIC; 
white, 90 to 32 hs, 34@5c: corn, No. 3, yellow, ¢lce; 
No. 2, white, 82c. 

Chicago, Oct. 17. Wheat, No. 2, 833@esic; do. No. 2, 
Fed, Sj @sébgc ; oats, No. 2, 8g@wwe; No. 3,white, new, 
29@2e ; rye, No. 2, 6840; barley, malting, 40@46c ; do. 
feeding, aso: corn, No. 3, yellow, S§c. 


Geed Foreign Apple Markets. 

The total apple shipments from all ports 
for the week ending Oct. 14 were 145,990 
barrels including 21,847 barrels from Bos- 
ton, 97,687 barrels from New York, 2527 





and 425 barrels from St.!John, N. B. ‘The 
total shipments ineluded 53,937 barrels to 
Liverpool, 31,952 barrels to London, 29,697 
barrelsto Glasgow and 30,410 barrels to 
various ports. Theshipments for the sea- 
son thus far have been 598,872 barrels in- 
cluding 53,589 barrels from Buston, 208,480 
barrels from New York, 6013 barrels from 
Portland, Me., 253,653 barrels from Mon- 
treal, 76,712 burrels from Halifax and 425 
barrels from St. John, N. B, The total 
shipments for the same time last year were 
557,906 barrels against 1,004,961 barrels in 
1903. ' 

G. A. Cochrane: Latest cable advices 
from the principal English markets would 
indicate the demand for American apples 
continues good and large, with prices well 
ssiained, and all markets well cleared. 
Latest sales made give resulta of nets here 
in Boston, all the way from $3 to $4 per 
barrel for the red varieties, such as Graven- 
stein, Wealthy, Snow, Harvey and kindred 
sorts. Fancy Kings continue in great 
favor, and the sales being made give nets 
here in Boston from $4 to $5, one or two 
very fine parcels giving nets of $5.50. 

New York State Baldwins sold to give 
nets from $2.50 to $3.50, Greenings from $2 


fruit is pretty well cleared up, and they 
look for a good and large demand during 





enough to upset the markets and price con- 
ditions are likely to steady somewhat from 
now on. Hardly any dealers can be found 
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closely 


ing at $1 to $1.50 per bushel. 

In the New York poultry list the only 
shortege is in fancy fowls which, as in 
other markets, are in light supply on ac- 
count of the demand four eggs and the reluct- 
ance of poultrymen to kill the hen which 
lays the profitable egg. 





‘Never Feand Equal ef Cauctic 
Baleam 


Giltner, Neb. Feb. 15, 1905. 
The Lawrence. Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 

For calloused shoulder, enlarged joints, wire 
cuts on stock, and burns on human flesh, I have 
never found the eyual of Gombauit’s Cauatic 
E. HERRING. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
HEREAS, ELLIE MABEL CUTTING of 
WwW  eston, iu said County, has preseuted to 


soci rian 





Court, !0 be 


at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any th 
same should not be granted. ae oe 


And said petitioner is hereby cirected to give 
Ddlic notice thereof by publishing this one 
in each week, for three successive weeks, 
In the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the la-t publication 
» be One day, at least, before said Court, 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge ot wald Court, this twenty-ninth ay of 
Septemner, year one thonsand nine hua. 
dred and five. W. BE. ROGERs, Register 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rersons interested in the estate ot JOHN 
W. FARRAR, late of Lincoln, in said County, 


Withnas certain instrumen 

, a n instru t, purporting 

to be the last will id 

—* — ‘deceased, has been aun ve na 
r 











And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by ublishing this SEs 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
fu the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
Botte pubtehes in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court, and 
matling, or delivering a copy of this 
sons interes in the 

east, before said Court. 





CANADA PURE 
HARDWOOD ASHES. 


The best known and most lasting fertiliser. Good 


sample of the orders I am booking. 
New York, June 16th, 1: 
My Dear Mr. Joynt: * 


According to our conversation today you may shig 
me 5 large carloads of ashes to Kensico. N. Y. 
want 3 carloads to spread on 40 acres of land that I 
intend to sow to rye this fall, and 2 carloads for our 
cemetery. Be sure you send me the Joynt brand. 

Very truly yours. 
(8ga.) BREESE CARPEN'rER, 
Comptroller. 
Write for prices and information to 
JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS 


Two Gang 
Disk Plow 


Send for Circulars. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 
Higganuem. O..,U0.8.A. , 


The Famous Greystone Kennels 


Noted Collies at Stud 


Breadalbane and 
stone Faugh-a-Ballagh, undoubtedly the best 
pair of American-breds alive. Fee, $20; Club 
Members, $15. At the leading shows this year 
we won 26 firsts and 25 specials. Young Stock 
and Brood Bitches in whe.p for sale. 

Mm. BUBBELL, Manager, Yonkers, N.Y. 


MORGAN STALLIONS 
FOR SALE 


Prk Aly gays CHOICE sound and 
ORGAN are teen o's to 424 vears 3 
at 











every one a show 
I won 19 


my 
oo Cham for exhibitor 
See how for quality. PL Doasey: ), Ky. 





American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST. NEW YORK. 
Darling. 
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pete: 


ong pee er * a, 1 
Fests trom Axg. 1, 1988, to July 1s, 







FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


buyers know where to get quality. Below is a | one 








ANADIAN HARDWOOD ASHES—Try this fer- 
tilizer. GEORGE STEVENS, Peterboro, Capada. 





Pruners and Collie Pups. Circul ‘ 
BROS., Grove City, a. Pe eer 





EACH TREES—No. 1 at 3 cents, medi 

— A we “ y aaa 3 cach “2.53 iy 
rman r e “ul 5 " 
JOHNSTON, Box —-, Stockley, Del. “"°* ® 


958 announcements and invitations, correct 
style, finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 
. KEN NEY, The Picture Shop, on Broinfield Street, 








Wy" 8 at all kinds of house 
s 8 0! rk. W 
GATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 


ERKSHIRES—Combination’s Rest 61861— 
B lass aod . ham nati +» A 





e ‘ jon at 1903 International Live 
tock Ex ition —fo r yearlings 
—* — ur y ana jour sprin 


le. All good ones. J. A. 
Woodside Farm, Springfieid, Lil. — 





IANTED—A chance for sheep men. A partner for 

rais in a large or small way. Sheep 

lvetwelve months & year on the native grasses 

Caly, Landscheap. 4 acres now under wire fence. 

apereupontence solicited. J.L.LA BRUUE, Plant- 
e, 8. C. 


ANTED-By youn of good habits, work with 
15 te Foy ‘are land handy, Address H. 
RHEAD, RK. 10, Saginaw, Mich. 








ANTED—A buyer for 20 registered female Short- 
rmsand2bulis. Ail goodones. MAY GOFF, 
Middletown, Kourvon Co., Ky. 





REEDING EWES FOR SALE—Eigaty high-grade 
— one to four yeers old; 20 ewe lambs. 
- TUDOR, Route 7, Iowa City, Ia. 





econ first-class, sober, single’ man to feed 

and care for Percheron stallions; must bave ex- 

ence. Apply with reference to M. M. COAD, 
mont, Nev. 





LMER & PALMER (Edgewood Farm), breeders 
of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Princeton, I11. 


at reasonable 
aynesburg, Pa. 





Qvors of choice quality and breed) 
prices. Circular. Bayard Bros, 





NGUS females of all ages for sale; the world’s best 
breed. Gazette has sold all the bulls. P. A. 
bird, Route 2, Wheeler, Lil. 





oxy et good reliable man to work on stock 


. ft, for the right man; no 
boozer. Shady sock Farm, Springfield, Minn. 





ITUATION Wanted—You man, single, good 
S Okla. ni cslontporel” « ol 


ege, 
reared on farm; have had some experieuce with live 
stock. J. W. , Williamette 


, UTe. 

D— mule one 1d, i a 
Wealthy condilion aha im good flesh; from good 
stock. Lal beard + pd ih and nearest RK 
R. station. Manager i’s Neck Farm, Cotman, Va 


TED— draft . not « ten 
a — ssun4and ches ’ Give good 
— first letter. K. R. MITCH 


BROOK STOCK FARM. Berkshires—A 


fee eee 











titers 
EDSON, Manager, Montpelier, 0. 





ITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Have a few choice 
for sale; also 91.50 for 16. MRS. 
Wiesece ie B. No.1, Minn. 




















POULTRY reset and EGGS * 





WHOLESALE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 5 
135 Atlantic. Ave. end-10. Essex Ave. |! 
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Make your 8 
We can select, frame 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED EDGE. 

Cast on 22 stitches, knit across plain. 

1st row—Slip 1, knit 1 (over, narrow) 3 
times, knit 4, narrow, over, knit 2, narrow, 
over, knit 1, over, knit 3 together. 

2d row—Slip 1, over, knit 3, over, narrow, 
knit 2, over, narrow, knit 11. 

34 row—Slip 1, knit 9, narrow, over, knit 
2, narrow, over, knit 5, over, knit 1. 

4th row—Slip 1, over, knit 7,over, narrow, 
knit 2, over, narrow, knit 9. 

sth row—Slip 1, knit 1 (over, narrow) 3 
times, narrow, ovez, knit 2, narrow, over, 
knit 9, over, knit 1. 

6th row—Narrow, over, narrow, knit 5, 
narrow, over, knit 2, narrow, over, knit 10. 

7th row—Slip 1, knit 10, over, narrow, 
knit 2, over, narrow, knit 3, narrow, Over, 
narrow. 

8th row—Narrow, over, narrow, knit 1, 
narrow, over, knit 2, narrow, Over, knit 12. 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 1 (over, narrow) 3 
times, knit 5, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
knit 3 together, over, narrow. 

10th row—Narrow, over, 
knit 2, narrow, over, koit 14. 

1ith row—Slip 1, knit 11, narrow, over, 
knit 2, narrow, over, knit 1, over, knit 3 
together. 

Repeat from second row till long enough. 

Eva M. NILEs. 





knit 1, over, 
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Some Rore Woods. 

Old and well-seasoned oak is hard to get 
and harder to work. 

There is no great quantity of old oak fur- 
niture in the market, and old pieces that 
would supply large enough lumber for im- 
portant work are seldom found. Newkiln 
dried oak is uncercain, being liable to warp 
and crack. 

Panelled articles can be made of such 
material with some safety, but large solid 
articles are likely to give a bad account of 
themselves at the end of a winter ina 
steam-heated house. 

Rosewood, also, the best cabinet makers 
distrust. This wood has a peculiar oily 
quality that makes it unsafe when glued. 
For this reason rosewood is used chiefly as 
a veneer. Thin sheets lose much of their 
oil and take glue satisfactorily, 

Native walnut is no longer a favorite with 
the cabinet makers. This wood was in effect 
exhausted a quarter of a century ago or 
more, and is now as expensive as mahogany 
and by no means so beautiful. 

Chestnut is a good deal prized, not for 
furniture, but for wainscotting and for 
doors. It is sometimes put up in the rough 
with good effect, and sometimes oiled and 
polished when it is remarkably beautiful 
considering the cost. 

Gulf cypress is used with great effect in 
like fashion, and when filled and oiled it 
makes one of the most beautiful woods for 
inexpensive interior decoration. 

Cherry was the old substitute for mahug- 
any, and is still a favorite wood with the 
furniture makers. It is, however, not 
easily obtained in a properly seasoned con- 
dition, for proper seasoning makes it expen- 
sive. 

The fact is that with cherry, as with oak 
and mahogany, the seasoning is an impor- 
tant element of cost. The cabinet maker 
who must sink his capital for two or three 
years in wood that is undergoing the pro- 
cess of seasoning, finds it hard to compete 
with those who use kiln dried material. 

Mahogany isthe favorite wood with the 
best cabinet maker. There is a vast amount 
of seasoned mahogany to be had from ruin- 
ous old articles made in the last century, 
when the rage for mahogany was well de- 
veloped; and while the new mahogany is less 
beautiful than the old, purchasers of fur- 
niture seem to have learned that it is worth 
while to have the new wood well seasoned. 
—Chicago Journal. 
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Trealment of Tuberculosis. 


Dr. I. H. Hance of Lakewood empha- 
sizes the fact that tuberculosis is curable. 
He personally knew twelve physicians who 
positively had tuberculosis, and ‘eight of 
them had remained cured of their disease 
for thirteen years or longer, two for twelve, 
and two for ten years. This was his own 
personal clinical proof of its curability 
among his confreres alone. He believed 
that today the sanatorium was the best that 
we could offer for its patients. A little 
blood spitting should be always considered 
as direct evidence of the tuberculous trouble 
unless one could positively see a ruptured 
vessel as the cause for it. The open-air 
rest cure eubodied the principles of the 
treatment; fresh air in the open as many 
hours as possible in 'the twenty-four, fresh 
air inside of house day and night, rest in 
the open air, suparabuadance of good food 
exercise only as it did not produce certaln 
positive symptoms, and a proper attention 
to the skin by bathing and the general 
laws of hygiene. Rest must be absolute 
in all cases of hemorrhage, when the tem- 
perature is above 101° F., where the heart’s 
action is oyer one hundred, when there was 
a daily chill, during the first few weeks 
while you were observing the types of dis- 
ease in pleuritic cases when cough was in- 
creased by moving about, or when some 
fluid was found in the pleural cavity, when 
the patient continued to lose flesh, or under 
treatment rema ned stationary well below 
the average weight. Alcohol and tubereu- 
losis were antagonistic, and the physician 
would find a very small proportion of cases 
in which it was indicated. One should 
avoid oyer-fatigue, and not neglect the 
question of bathing. The laws pertaining 
to hygiene must be carefully looked after. 
Drugs should be prescribed only when there 
was a distinct indication for their use. 
Success in treating tuberct osis rested upon 
a tactful, sympathetic, and painstaking 
manner of the physician in his dealings 
with his patient, and in the constant care 
and personal supervision of the latter’s 
daily life. oe 


Origin of Digestive Ils. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association, held in Portland, 
about the middle of July, one of the morn- 
ing sessions was occupied almost entirely 
with a discussion of the origin of the vari- 
ous digestive ills to which our American 
people are so liable, and a definite expres- 
sion as to the causation of these ailments, 
by prominent physicians from all over the 
country. There was practically universal 
agreement that the source of most of theills 
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MOUNTAINS GARFIELD AND LAFAYETTE AND THE AMSTERDAM RIVER. 


On the Line of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 





a pation we overeat. It is only in recent 
years, however, that the persuasion as to 
overconsumption of food has been justified 
by scientific observations, which indicate 
just why and in what manner overeating 
is serious. The work of two investigators 
especially was recalled to attention in the 
meeting of the medical section of the 
American Medical Association, and the ex- 
treme significance of their results empha- 
sized. Professor Chittenden of Yale Uni- 
versity in a book on the “ Physiological 
Economy of Nutrition,’ shows by experi- 
mental observation on three different series 
of individuals, hard workers, those mod- 
erately occupied and those living sedentary 
lives, that scarcely more than one-half as 
much proteid material is needed in order to 
maintain the body weight and the equi- 
librium of nutrition than these peuple had 
been accustomed to use during the time pre- 
ceding the observation. Folin, in the Jour- 
nal of Physiology, in a series of articles at 
the beginning of the present year, came to 
the same conclusion from the standpoint of 
physiological chemistry. Both these ob- 
servers pointed out that proteid material is 
needed by human beings only for the pur- 
pose of building up tissues. It is never 
needed as an energy producer. The fats 
and the sugars represent the energy pro- 
ducers. If more proteid material is con- 
sumed than is needed, it is simply excreted, 
but before excretion it exists in the circu- 
lation for some time as irritant material and 
then throws alot of needless work on the 
excretory organa in getting rid of it. 

One feature of the overeating problem 
was particularly emphasized. It was pointed 
out that when persons eat slowly there is 
much less tendency to overeat. If the food 
is brought thoroughly in contact with the 
palate and the various taste organs on the 
tongue during the course of mastication, 
then the appetiteis satisfied with much less 
than when the food is bolted. This is true 
in general for all kinds of food, and has 
been experienced by every one with regard 
to the sugars and fats, but is also eminently 
true for meats and cognate materials, only 

here the less amount needed makes the pos- 
sibility of overconsumption much easier. 

Americans are well known to be a nation of 
fast eaters, and especially to have the habit 
of washing down their improperly masti- 

cated food with coffee, ice-water and other 

unsuitable tiquids. Henee, the accusation 

of insufficient mastication has a special sig- 

nificanc3 and was emphasized by American 

physicians from al' over the country. 

Very few people realize how 

is their processof mastication under ordi- 

nary circumstances unless this is actually 

demonstrated to them. Physicians who 

have to treat vasesof stomach trouble and 

are under the necessity of using a stomach 

tube not infrequently find that one of the 





food reaches the stomach it fails to pass 
out properly, and as a consequence delay of 
the gastric contents leads to dilation of the 
gastric walls. Another and even more seri- 
ous accident sometimes ocours. The pylorus 


best effects of this method of investigation 


and treatment is the actual demonstration 


to the patient of what large lumps of mate- 


rial are swallowed without having been 
masticated. Pieces of potato that sometimes 
evidently have been entirely untouched by 
the teeth are found in the stomach contents 
and block up the stomach tabes, making the 
evacuation of the stomach contents very 
difficult. This same thingistrue for most 
forms of food. Unfortunately for this state 
of affairs, the human stomach was not 
meant to crush materials in order to pre- 
pare them for digestion. The gizzard of the 
birds is a thick muscle, the action of which, 
helped by the pebbles, which birds instinct- 
ively swallow, serves to replace other mas- 
tication apparatus. Notwithstanding the 
fact that during the past month, as for cent- 
uries before, many a city boy has been sent 
by his country cousins hunting for hen’s 
teeth, none of them have been found. The 
gizzard effectually supplies for the absent | 
teeth. In human beings, however, teeth are 
a triumphant gift of provident mother nat- 
ure, and the stomach is only a thin-walled 
receptacle for food, with just muscular 
force enough init to move the gastric con- 
tents on to the intestines, but without any 
active crushing ability. 


The result is that when unmasticated 


to which the American stomach is so liable | does m 


is to be found in overeating, and 


able quantity of milk is»n ingredient. This bit 
of carefulness would prevent many a curdied 
failure. Whena “cruel »” has actu- 
ally taken place a dish may often be made fit to 
serve by the brisk application of aa egg beater. 


Bathing the eyes frequently with salt and 
water will be found very beneficial if they are 
weak or tired. 

For brittle finger nails anoint the nails at the 
root every night with vaseline or dip them in 
warm sweet oil. This will cause them to grow 
better and they will not split. — 

A pinch of borax put into the water each time 
the face is washed will correct the tendency of 
unbecoming oiliness. 

Every housewife xnows that a cake just re 
moved from the oven should have plenty of air 
circulating about it, otherwise the steam will 
reuder it “sogzy.” Therefore, manufacturers 
have put on the market nent little wire stands,on 
which cakes or bread can be cooled in the best 
possible manner. 

Two or three rose geranium leaves put in when 
making crab apple jelly will give it a delicious 
flavor. 


ceptacle for food material which helps man 
to store away sufficient food at one time to 
enable him to pass a considerable period, 
some five hours, at least, before another meal 
will be required. [t used to bethought that 
most of the process of preparation of the 
food for absorption was accomplished in 
the stomach. This is now known not to be 
true. The stomach has been completely 
removed from a number of patients for 
cancer and other serious conditions, and 
such patients have proceeded to gain in 
weight and strength, accomplishing the 
digestion of food without any serious draw- 
back. It is necessary that they take food 
in smaller quantities and at more frequent 
intervals, but nature even compensated for 
this by bringing about an enlargement of 
the upper portion of the intestine, which to 
some extent, at least, supplied the place of 
the absent stomach. ; 

It will thus be seen that if the stomach 
only passes on the food material conveyed 
toitthe process of digestion will be very 
well carried out iu the intestines. At the 
present time it is well known that nota 
few persons, owing to abuses of gastric} peen poured, and then with clear water, and 
digestion, have no proper secretion of gas-| finally press the place before it becomes quite 
tric juice, and that none of their digestion | dry 
is accomplished in this hitherto supposedly | Scientific sanitary investigation has proved 
so important organ. Such persons are never | that to get rid of flies and morquitoes the breed- 
in as good health as normal individuals, but | !9¢ Places of these insects must be destroyed. 
asnally safer fow digestive symptom.” As| Tiss treed rs wable manure ples, barnyard 
amatter of fact, if the stomach motility is quitoes breed in marshes apd swamps, ola rain 
unimpared—that is, if its ability to receive | parreis, eave troughs and wherever there Is 
food and pass it on to the intestines without | stagnant water trapregnated with decaying or- 
delay be retained—then digestive disturb- ‘ 


ganic matter. 
ances are rare.—N. Y. Independent. If a cake cracks open when baking, it is either 
A Graceful Walk. 


because the oven is too hot, and cooks the out- 
side before the inside is heated, or the cake was 
made too stif. 

A scientific journal devotes a very illumi- hould 
nating and practical article to what it de- eens Bente wih suger eggnand wh 
scribes as the almost ** lost art of walking,”’ 
in so far as women are concerned. As it 


reach the boiling point. 
truly points out, there are not two women Motes and Queries. 
in every five hundred who walk with.grace, 


dignity, expression and freedom from self- INTERSTATE ComMERcE i.AW.—* D. L.”: By 


Perspiration stains may be 1:emoved from the 
arms of white woolen or silk dresses by spong- 
ing with warm water into which ammonia has 

















consciousness. And, while the woman who | the act to Requiate Commerce.of Feb. 

has such a gait commands the greatest ad- amended by that of Mareb 2, 1889, Congress sub. 
miration, and attracts everybody’s atten- | jected to its regulations all common carriers en- 
tion, it is strange that so few of her sex will | zaged in continuous Interstate or international 
take the trouble to emulate her, though the | ‘ransportation of passengers and property by 
art of walking is easy enough to acquire if rail. . . . undera common control, manage- 


it only be practised systematically. Most | @e®% oF Srrangement, except as regards car- 
women wobble, many hobble, a large pro- riage under certain specified circumstances. All 


portion slouch or are jerky. To stand such carriers are forbidden to vaake any upjust 


erect, to be flexible, to move smoothly and os tacee or — a 
noiselessly, to actually express something, | or 
are the points to be aimed at. Every 
mother shuuld train her little girls to walk 


properly. i. 
Domestic Hints. 
GERMAN SOUP. 

Soak over night one teacupful of ¢arefully 
cleaned pearl barley. In the morning drain 
cover with three pints of hot water, add a teacup 
of seeded (not seedless) raisins, a teacup of 
sugar and the juice and grated rind of an orange 
or one teacup of sliced rhubarb. [he orange is 
to be preferred,however. Add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, set on back of range and let simmer until 
luncheon, keeping in about the original amount 
of water. A nourishing, satisfactory dith to be 
served hot or cold, but particularly appetizing 
served cold on a hot day. 

FRITTER BATTER. 
Sift together a cup of flour and a fourth of a 





operation of the act are “the free carriage of 
destitute or homeless persons transported by 
charitable socicties, and the agents employed in 
such transportation,” the “ giving of reduced 
rates te ministers of religion, or to municipal 
governments for the transportation of indigent 


arrangement 
with the managers of such homes; free carriage 
to officers and employes of the company carry- 
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teaspoonful of salt. Beat well the yolk» of two | one of the best proofs we have that ail parts of a 
eggs, add to them gradually half a cup of milk, plant above the root are modifications of the 
then stir this slowly into the flour, beating until | same thing, and ip the green rose part 
smooth; add a teaspoonful of melted butter or | may be called a leaf. It is a variety of the 
olive oil and stand aside an hour or longer. In | Common China rose, came to England about 1635, 
cold weather several hours or overnight is pref- | 80d 18 quite constant.: It also gives a strong 
erable. When ready to use add the wh:tes of | Support to the view held by many great bota- 
—— — * — — 
ys. ; 
E autumn tints of leaves, and in the green rose 
Pare and Poetic — of firm. ripe the flowers genera!ly put on a reddish tint when 
peaches; add one pint of water to the peelings | ‘Be? Desia to fade. Inths view the green rose 
and one dozen sliced kernels; psa pgmreas as we now have it,is a reversion to an older 
— ai rty | state of the rose, or It may be, a continuance of 
miuutes, then strain; add peaches to the liquor an undeveloped rose. 
and simmer another thirty minutes; add one cup : 
of vinegar, one-balf cup each of lemon juice and : 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls each of ground cloves, 
oul. slowly until as 
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divicg bell, 

been much 

bell is . AD 

enough alr men may live and breathe and work 
there, and keep dry. Dr. Halley’s diving bell 
was a large wooden chamber, opén at the bot- 
tom, and loaded there with lead to prevent it 
from turning In the water. Pieces of glass set in 
the reof furnished light. Air was supplied by an 
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on the bias and molds it round the stiff linen 
foundation. The strips must be very accurately 
cut, and great care is used in their ironing and 
cementing, 80 as to give a perfect diagonal joint. 
Look at your slik hat’s seam the next time you 
wear it. The joint’s perfection wll, perhaps 
amaze you. The brim, up to this point, is flat. 
Now its curling commences. That is where my 
queer forefinger comesin. The shaping of a hat 
brim is purely a matter of hand and eye and 
taste. The brim while being shaped is highly 
heated so as to give it pliability. 


Historical. 


——The dress coat originated in the eighteenth 
century. The coat tails, being very inconvenient 
in riding, were turned backward and attached 
to the coat by means of buttons. They thus 
formed folds, in which the handkerchief and 
snuffbox were carried. As the coat tail never 
reassumed its original position, it became in 
time united with the hinder part of the coat, and 
asa remembrance of this origin we find today 
the longitudinal cuts for the pockets and the two 
buttons in the back of the waist, which now have 

mere ornaments, without any function 
whatever. 

——In the year1866 the first national convention 
of workingmen was held at Baltimore, and the 
first demand fora national bureau of labor was 
made upon Congress. In December, 1871, such a 
bill was passed by the House of Representatives, 
but was later killed in the Senate. In June, 
1884, the bureau of labor bill was 
Houses and became 











3 law, being introduced 
under the supervision of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

—In the seventh century a Roman Catholic 
monk of the name of Botoiph, or Bot-holph (boat- 
help), founded a church in what is now called 
Lincolnshire, England. Gradually a town grew 
up around the chureb, and was called Botolphs- 
town, which was afterward contracted to 
Botholphston, and then shortened to Botoston, 
and floally to Boston. From thattown of Boston 
in Lincolnshire came,to Americajthe Rev. John 
mao New England 


—lIn Andrews’ “Anecdotes Ancient and 
Modern” (1789) one reads, “Should a glass 
house fire be kept up, without extinction for a 
longer term than seven years, there is no doubt 
but that salamander would be generated in the 
cinders.” This probably accounts for the pop 
ular idea that fa salamander lives in the fire, a 
fallacy so far removed from the truth that the 
curious lizard-like beast so called cannot endure 
even the heat of the snn, but skulks away under 
stones to avoid it. , 

——It was not till the year 6¢0—that is, nearly 
three hundred years aiter the death of Gregory 
the Illuminator—that the Armenian church be- 
came national in the full meaning of that term. 
Then tt adopted the monophysite doctrine that 
in Christ there was but one ‘nature,a heresy which 
has never been accepted by any of the westein 
orthodox Protestant hb the Arme- 
nian Gregorian or national church must logically 
be considered heretical. It is possibly owing to 
this doctrine that the Armenians use pure wine, 
without the addition of any water, in the Mass. 
Beyond this doctrine and the non-recognition of 
the papal supremacy the Armenian chureh and 
the Latin differ so slightly that when an Arme- 
nian Gregorian or schismatic passes over to 
Rome he finds in the united branch of this 
church no change whatever in liturgy or ritual. 




































EASTEEN DEUG CO”. 


BOSTON, 


Choice Hides and Skins 


IN ANY SELECTION 
WESTERN HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Horsehides and City Cait 





- | Country & Packer, Sheepskins, Tallow, Grease, ste 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


CHARLES FRIEND &@ Co., 


189-198 Michigan St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable address. GREKNFREN D, CHICAGO 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway & 32nd St., 


NEW YORK. 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan. 
COPELAND TOWNSEND. Morgan Ross, Mgr. 


Hotel Navarre 


38th Street and 7th Ave. 


(200 feet west of Broadway) 


NEW YORK. 


Ruropean Plan. Rooms, $1.50; with bath $2 
Suites, $4 and upwards. 
Richard H. Stearns. Charies W. Dab 


Gilsey House 
BROADWAY and 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


New sanitary plumbing. Steam 
heat, electric light and telephones 
in every room. Refurnished, mod- 
eratzed and fireproofed throughout. 
ALBERT R. KEEN. 


Hotel Rennert 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Fireproof Building. European Plan. 
First-Class in Every Respect. 
Rooms $1.50 and Upwards Per Day. 
AMES P. A. O’CONOR, Manager. 


Louisville Hotel 
Louisville, Ky. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Change of management September, 1903. Ex 
tensive improvements. Everything first-class 


ROSS& PARIS CO., Owners and Proprietors 


























Caustic Balsam Cured Fistula. 
Stiles, Wis., Feb. 13, 1904. 

The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland. O.: 

I used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam for fistula 

of the withers. It cured it. “It is the goods 





every time.” Jas. M. Moore 












































was opened July 2, 1904, 
r of over $600,000 for 
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Poetry. 





THE WIND IN THE WOOD. 
The wind is walkingin the wo: d, 
I hear him whisper to the trees; 
They stand as they have always stood, 
They cannot wander where they please. 


ie murmurs to them soft and low, ~ 
His witchery is all in vain; 

rhey stort and tremble to and fro, 
But firmly rooted they remain. 


vor on a midnight wild and black, 
When louder, flercer, came the cali, 

4 bireb-tree in the tempest’s tracks 
Once struggled to escape their thrall. 


sndlo! at daybreak she was found 
From her companions torn apart, 
tier leafy crest along the ground, 
shattered and riven to the heart. 
—Phebe Lyde, in the October Lippincott. 





THRE OLD MILL. 
1c morning rose bright on the clover-clad bill, 
nd lightly the breezes went by, 
| took the old path leading down to the mill, 
rat stood where the binffs beetle high; 
path leading down by the steep to the 
strand, 
Vhere I loitered a lad in my mirth, 
when life was @ beautiful rainbow that spanne4 
rpat loftiest of valleys on earth. 


bluebird still swung on the syeamore 
boughs, 
rhe sandpiper rode on the wave, 
; still to the pebble-paved ford came the 
cows 
4t the noonday, to drink, and to lave; 
The dam was nigh down, yet the cataract fell 
ver its ledge with a plunge and a roar, 
That seemed to my heart, in its tumult, to tell 
of the haleyon summers of yore. 


The rock was still there, where we dived in the 


tide, 
And the sands where we stretched in the sun. 


But the many gay fellows that played at our 


rut 


side 
Had gone from the valley each one; 
The old fishing log it had floated away, 
And over the crumbling canoe 
The paddles were locked, in a sleep of decay, 
Where the mold and the rank mosses grew. 


By the dust-girdled doorway, where gabbled the | ton 


geese, 

And the pilfering swine used to stray; 

The grass had grown up in an emerald fleece, 
Tha’ lovingly mantied the way; 

I saw not the brown little barefooted maid 
Trip down the long path to the spring, 

{ heard not the sound of her song in the glade, 
Nor the light-hearted laugh at the swing. 


The mill was as mute as the miller, who lies 
In nis green-curtained cot on the hill, 
But [ thought, as the tears gathered into my 
eyes, 
That the dead had come back to the mill; 
That I saw the old wagons roll up with their 
grist, 
And again heard the rumble and roar 
Of the wheels—but, alas! it was only a mist 
Falling over my senses—no more! 
—J.N. Matthews. 
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“ART Is LONG.” 

“ Stroke upon stroke, line upon line,” he said— 
The patient sculptor laboring to express, 

Clear from all clouds which hid the light it. shed, 
A dream of legenuary loveliness. 

And when at length the Goddess of his thought 
Reared from the conquered stone her beaute- 

ous head, 

One asked him how so fair a thing was wrought— 

Stroke upon stroke, line upon line,” he said. 


Inch after inch, step after step—they say 
No other, easier way was ever found 
To that far country which the immortals sway, 
Their hearts at ease, their heads with amaranth 
crowned. 
Ask of the highest how they gained their height: 
From those bright peaks which dominate the 
day, 
And hear the stars sing round them all the 
night, 
Inch after inch, step after step,’’ they say. 





Thorn upon thorn, scar upon scar—by these, 
And these alone, the Art of Life is learned, 
Mastered alone by painful, dim degrees— 
A light in clouds, a palm by martyrs earned. 
Mark the one Life found perfect in its ways, 
Peerless and faultless found from birth till 
death— 
What wove its crown of everlasting praise? 
“ Thorn upon thorn, scar upon scar,” He saith. 
—8. Gertrude Ford. 
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SUMMER'S RBEMEMBBANCE. 
How softly Summer sped! 
Between the dusk and dawn she slipt away, 
Leaving her lighted torches, gold and red, 
Her last farewell to say. 





The meadow’s urns she filled, 
And trimmed the forest’s lamps of leaves, to be 
Ready for Autumn’s welcome when she willed 
Karth’s loveliness to see. 


The garden’s hearthstone shows 
Where she found fragrant dream and dear de- 
sire; 
For here are heaped the ashes of the rose 
That was her scented fire. 


But she did not forget 
Her sister Autumn, who should later come; 
For sweet remembrance, on the hearth she set 
The first chrysanthemum. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in N. V. Tribune. 
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AUTUMNAL. 
Mayflowers fade with May, and are past and 
gone; 
Butterflies live their day, and the year goes on; 
Yet the heart that was blithe with the flower and 
the butterfly 
Lingers and lives and outlives while the years go 





by. 

The end of the tale Is best and the close of the 
song, 

For the heart that has beat too fast, that has 
beat too long; 


And my heart is glad that years return not again— 

Glad that the first leaves fall, and the robin 
sings in the rain. 

—Rosamund Marriott Watson, in the Athenzum. 





SONG. 
O Love, you could not love me 
Though tair I found your eyes; 
Yet still, two stars above me, 
They haunt my evening skies. 


O Love, our day was fleeting. 
As all the flowers of Spring, 
Yet Autuann’s heart is beating 
With that remembering. 
—Arthur Davison Ficke, in Scribner’s. 


Brilliants. 


‘hou art Toyself mine alm, O Lord my King; 
Stretch forth Thy hand to Save my soul; 














What matters more or less of 
While I touch Thee I touch my goal. 
—Christina \. 
| love the God in Jesus Christ, 


“trong as the throne above, 
\+' wreathed his face with the deathless grace 
Of love, eternal love. ee 


ve the Man in Jesus Christ, 

_>ended to earth full length— 

- :t stooping down, he grasped the crown 
Of strength, eternal 


“ove long, O heart of mine: be strong; 
‘he man and God in Thee See 
all have their way and maketheclay sw 
A shrine of Deity? ver Huckel. 


“If the day has a of weeping a bit, 
What — 










It’s as easy to smile as to frown.” 








With such a character, there was only one thing 
that the young man could ately become. 
Shortly after he became a reviewer of fiction 
Agee. aden ee 
Agatha. Agatha at a comparatively early 
age been left an orphan. As her education was 
defective aad as she did not 


i 
if 


It 
bave been the effect of the music or of the tea 
and buns atthe A B C shop afterward, or of the 
long drive to Kilburn through London’s romantic 
dusk. The fact remains that when they climbed 
up on the omnibus he called her Miss 


torio programme and met her frequently. One 
“Shortly,” she said, “ you will see me in a new 


This was quite the right thing to say, as he had 
seen it ina book. 

“ East side of Waterloo Bridge, about six to 
morrow,” said Agatha. 

~ Right,” sald James. He would then have 
kissed her, but refrained from the publicity 
which would have attended the act. 

The next morning there was brought to his 
rooms a large parcel of novels from the Daily 
Record. He groaned, because that meant work, 
and even the reading of novels is not pleasant if 
you happen to be paid for it. He woulda have 
groaned still more if the books had not come, 
because that would have meant no work, and 
want of work would have made sundry romantic 
possibilities more remote. As it was, they had 
arranged to be married next year in the sweet 
spring time. Quite quietly. Bride in brown 
cloth. Honeymoon of seven days at Littlehamp- 


He tore his mind away from romance in real 
life and settled down to romance as it is written, 
and the very first volume that he picked up was 
entitled “A Love of Other Days,” by Agatha 
Brown. This was the new light in which Agatha 
was toappear. She had written a novel and he 
was to review it. He wondered if the editor of 
the Daily Record would stand an entire column 
about an unknown genius. James almost re- 
gretted that he had discovered three unknown 
geniuses the week before; it was likely to spoil 
the market. 

He noticed the name of the publishers with re- 
gret. Agatha would have done better to have 
consulted him. Then he read the book and 
buried his face in his hands, for that novel by 
Agatha Brown was about the most putrid thing 
in fiction that had polluted his chambers for the 
last eighteen months. It was wrong everywhere; 
it was wrong all through. There is no worse 
thing on earth than a bad historical novel, and 
this was a very bad historical novel. 

Here, then, was the conflict between love and 
duty. Duty was scratched and love walked 
over. By the evening he had written a column 
hailing Agatha Brown as the greatest genius 
that the country had yet seen. But his heart 
was broken. For once he had not becn con- 
scientious. He could not live with that stain 
upon his soul. So be determined to meet Agatha 
on Waterioo bridge, take one long, last farewell, 
and then send off the review and commit suicide. 
Agatha was a little late for her appointment, 
and looked very pleased with herself. 

“ Well?” she said. 

“Why did you not confide in me?” he asked, 
gently. “ Why did yeu not tell me you had 
written a book? Possibly my practised judg- 
ment might have—— ” 

** What on earth are you talking about. 1l’ve 
not written any book. I shouldn’t be so silly.” 

“‘ Then somebody else with your name has.” 
“Has she? What cheek?” she still looxed 
at James somewhat idquiringly. He had an un- 
easy sense that she was expecting him to say 
something and that he was not saying it. 

** Well,” he sald, “‘ what did you mean then by 
saying that you were going to appear in a new 
light?” 

“If you happen to be blind,” she answered 
rather snappishly, * I can’t give you eyes.” 

** Don’t be cross, dear. Let’s see; it’s the same 
jacket you always wear and the same skirt.” 
**Ob, don’t bother. [’ve got my hair done 
differently, and I’ve got a new hat. I don’t want 
to talk about it. If you take no interest in my 
appearance, there’s nothing more to be said. 
What do you think about these Japanese now?” 
The rest of his interview with Agatha was far 
from pleasant. But his column review of the 
novel by her namesake was reduced to two lines 
on the subject of Wardour street rubbish. And 
he was still conscientious.— Barry Pain,in Tatler. 


Douth’s Department. 


BBING A BOY. 
Sometimes to be a boy’s no fun; 
For if you notice, every one 
Expects a boy can get along 
And won’t take nothin’, ever, wrong! 
The other folks—now, ain’t this true?— 
Of course must be attended to 
And give their choice, and asked polite; 
But boys—“ they get along all right!” 


When we go vis’tin some place where 
They ain’t got beds enough to-spare, 
They fix the sofa up for me! 

* Twill do him nicely,” ma says—gee! 
Or when we’ve comp’ny, like ar not 
I’m stuck off on a wabbly cot 

Jes’ anywhere that’s out of sight! 

But boys—“ they get along all right! ” 


Or when we drive, I’m crowded in 

Till I’m all squoze out good and thin. 

** You don’t need much room, do you Roy?” 
And I say no,.’cause I’m a boy! 

And at the table (jes like bed), 














ry? 


Fully Stated. 


—— 
tramp—Washb. 













Gunda is an industrious elephant, and always 
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the biggest elephant for his age ever brought 
from there. When he is full grown it is ex- 
pected that he will weigh 90,000 pounds. He is 
growing at the rate of one bundred ponnds a 
month, and his tusks grow so fast that they can 
almost be seen to grow. 

Gunda has only been at the Zoo about two 
yeurs, and till a few months ago he had the place 
all to himself as far as elephants were con- 
cerned. Then a elephant arrived from 


reach up to him. This, no doubt, is the elephant 
way of shaking hands. 

Jimbo is quite an aristocrat in the elephant 
world. He cost the New York Zoological Society 


the ears. Instead of the large, flabby ear flaps 
that most elephants have, Jimbo’s are small and 
almost round.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Child Marrieges in indie. 
More than 250,000 girls in India five years of 


have become widows. Between five and ten 
years the number of married girls was well over 
two millions, between ten and fifteen it had 
risen to nearty seven million. Of course, to the 
girls in the first two categories marriage meant 
nothing more than a contract eutered into for 
them by others long before they themselves were 
capable of understanding it; many of them had 
been buund by engagements when they were 
still children in arms; some had even been be- 
trothed before they were born. 

Most of the widows of such tender years be- 
come so before they know what widowhood 
means. It is only as they grow out of infancy 
that they learn the sad life to which they are 
condemned, a life of misery which is inconceiv- 


and of wearisome at religious 
functions. 

Though the English law in India would recog- 
nize the legality of a t youth- | 


age, of whom nearly twenty thousand were less 
than five years old.—Chicago News. 
According te Dorothy. 
is a sweet little maid of two and a 








you have a soul?” 
* Course I do,” replied the little fellow, placing 
his hand over his heart, “ I can feel it tick.” 
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with the vineyard of the dom of God: the 
areatest man of business in worldly things is a 
mere idle gazer,if he has not yet entered on the 


—Rudolf Ewald Stier, 


Campbell. 
---."* Now, the root idea of the kingdom of God 


---- When your child is restiess, pride yourself 
not on forcing him to keep still, but on find!ng 
some reasonabie thing for him to do in whieh 
his restlessness becomes an activity.— Alice Wel- 

Rollins. 


----And every man that striveth for the mas- 


---- If one is to keep his aim in sight he must 
not have tco many alms.—Edward Everett Hale. 


Popular Sctence. 


—~A peculiar fertility seems to belong to some 
of the land near St. At Tearskoe 
Selo, seventeen miles south of the city, experi- 
ments in cultivating peppermint, spearmint, 











After a time, it is affirmed, the hairs thus set out 
actually take root and grow. 
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Diouse slightly all about or only tn front, is te the 
foreagain. Ia fact, the poyeh front is creeping 
im ence more on gowns of all sorts. Sleeves, too, 

are growing more flowing and vague as to line. 
eo The few elaborately dressed women that 
Paris now seem to cling to the 


a hat, why not a dress? 

o*» Embroidered shirtwaists are to be worn al? 
through the winter, but the material will be 
white or tinted fanncls and thin wools. The 
wools that show fancy weavings are, perhaps, 
than fannels, and these are 
treated like linen blouses. in the way the em- 
broidery is put on. Solid embroidery is more 
fashionable than designs this season, 
but, after all, this is a matter of persona) prefer- 
Lace ineertions are sometimes used with 
the embroidery. 

e®Une of the Bnglish tailors in Paris is advo- 
eating jackets of plain cloth, with skirts of plaids 
or other faney wools. In some cases there isa 
waisteoat to mateh the skirt. Very smart is a 
costume of a rather fine dark green and biuve 


used for walking. One is a navy blue cloth, with 
the untrimmed skirt cut in becoming fashion, 


jacket has tiny pointed coat tails in the back and 
slopes to a littie point in front, which is empha- 
sized by the longer points of an under vest 
white kid, heavily stitched with biack. 
partly covered by blue straps, is used to 
revers and a design down the front of the 
The straps are all finisbed with smaii 
tons, and the cuffs, set on below the 
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Pertect light, air and ventilation to every room 
JAMES Hi. BRESLIN, Proprietor 





. Write for Booklet and tee 





HERALD SQUARE HOTEL 


Sth ST.,JUST WEST OF BROADWAY. 












NEW. . FIREPROOF. 
RATES, $1.50 pe: day and upward. 
t a Ja carte. 
Theatre parties a specialty. 






C. F. WILDEY, Proprietor. 









HOTEL LINCOLN 


Breadway and S8nd St., New York 


Most Convenient Location in the City 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
E. W. HOWLAND, Manager. 
THOMAS BRESLIN, Proprietor. 
Also Hotel Kensington, saratoga, N. ¥., and 
late of old Sturtevant House, New York City. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 
H. C. BURCR, Manager 


te [rOQquois 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Leading betel between New York and Chicago. 


WOOLLEY & GERBRANS, 
Prepricters 


Water Grown Cypress 


AIR DRIED 
is the stock we use in our 


“*Gyprese” Lanks 


Buy this grade and you get the best. We 
make Tanks of all sizes, for all purposes. 


We Erect Tanks and Towers 


and to fill them here are a few helpers we 
make and have in stock: CARTER’S AIR 
LIFT PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS, 
ELECTRIC PUMPS, TRIPLEX POWER 
PUMPS, GAS OR GASOLENE PUMP- 
ING ENGINES, WIND ENGINES AND 
TOWERS. 


RALPH B. CARTER CO. Inc 
47 DEY STREET, WEW YORK CITY, 


BERKSHIRES 


Fit to herd or 244 to ite matrons. Of al 
ages und te prise-winning strains. Address 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, Bel Air, Md. 


SAM W. KIDD, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, *LEXINGTON, KV. 


VIVE VEARS seccessful selling for leading 
breeders of pedigree. sto: k and stoou the test. 


COL. A. 6. MADDEN, KINGMAN, IND. 


Live Steck Auctioneer, 
Expert judge of horses. 
Write before ciaiming date. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Te Canvass for the 


United States 


Senator Number 
NOW PUBLISHED. 


The issue contains portraits of the 


NINETY MEMBERS, 
two from each State in the Union. 
‘This collection was made from recent 
exclusive sittings for the 


Boston Budget 


The Pictures 
12 by 8 inches in size 


‘are protected by copyright and cannot 
be reproduced legally elsewhere. The 


group forms the most valuable colleg- 
‘Hon of statesmen éver offered to the 
American people. The number will be 
of unrivalied value to individuals. 


gebols gnd libraries. 
PRICE 50 CENTS DELIVERED. 


For terms and other particulars address 


- The BUDGET COMPANY, 
WM. GRANT JAMES, Treasurer, 
220 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Horse. 


Good Ferm Stock. 

Very many of our farmers get the idea 
that all they have to do ie to breed their 
nondescript mares to the leggy, coarse type 
of so-called coach horses being peddjed 
through the country, to get a useful farm 
horse. I have seen hundreds of colts from 
this kind of breeding, and must say that 
not five per cent of them are even fair speci- 
mens of the general-purpose horse, while 
fifty per cent. or more are failures from 
every point of view. I have seen much 
better results where the coach stallion bas 
been a finer and more completely built one, 
or where a Hackney or American trotter uf 
a compact, smooth, muscular type has been 
the sire. 

These observations have led me to the 
conclusion that this latter plan is the surest 
one to bring some measure of success in 
producing the general-purpose farm horse. 
—George McKerrow, Dane County, Wis. 








Careful Grooming. 

The beneficial effect of grooming upon the 
well-being of stabled horses cannot easily 
be overrated. Vigurous grooming tends to 
keep them in a healthy state, and without it 
it is not possible to maintain them in the 
best working ‘condition. It is very generally 
thought that the only object of grooming 
horses is merely w clean the coat and to im- 
prova its appearance, but this is quite a sub- 
sidary object. 

The principal and important objects of 
grooming are, or, at any rate, should be, to 
clean the skin (not merely the surface of the 
coat), to keep its pores open, and to stimu- 
late and increase its action by vigorous fric- 
tion. If a horse is to be at its best for 
work, the skin must be kept clean and the 
pores open, so tbat the action of the skin 
may be thorough and efficient. . The‘ in- 
creased. action of the skin induced by the 
friction of vigorous grooming is very health- 
ful. There is nothing like plentifal groom- 
ing and “ elbow-grease ”’ for the purpose of 
obtaining permanent glossiness and bloom 
of coat in a horse, provided, of course, that 
the animul is at the same time well fed and 
kept in satisfactory bodily condition. 

A glossy and sleek coat can be obtained 
by such artificial means as unnecessarily 
high feeding, an undue amount of cloth- 
ing and a hot stable, but under such 
conditions it is obtained at the expense of 
the well-being of the horse, and it is, there- 
fore, a very bad and harmful plan to resort 
to these artificial means in order to get a 
bright and sleek coat. Moreover, the shine 
and gloss of coat induced by these artificial 
means is easily lost and quickly disappears 
when the horse is out in the open in cold 
weather. Good grooming is ths only legiti- 
mate means of getting a high polish and 
bloom on the coat of a horse which is re- 
quired to be in good working condition, and 
the glossiness obtained in this way is per- 
manent. : 

The amount of grooming that stable 
horses should receive depends to a certain 
extent upon the kind of work performed. 
A horse which is worked at fast paces re- 
quires a greater amount of grooming than a 
draught horse doing his work at a slow 
pace. The harder a horse’s condition is re- 
quired to be, in order thatthe animal may 
perform his particular kind of work satis- 
factorily, the more grooming will be neces- 
sary. 

No horse can receive too much groom- 
ing when stabled and worked. They should 
in all cases be groomed, at any rate, once a 
day, and as thoroughly as circumstances 
will permit. In grooming a horse, the chief 
things are to apply plenty of vigorous fric- 
tion to the skin and to remove all loose 
dandruff from the coat. The mere removal 
of superficial dirt and caked sweat is of 
little use and by no means constitutes 
grooming. The body brush offers the best 
means of removing loose dandruff from the 
skin and of cleansing the latter, while it is 
also most useful for applying friction. 


Brushes answer well for the purpose of re- 


moving superficial dirt, dried mud and 
caked sweat from the coat, but there their 
usefulness ends. Hay-pads and the hands 
are good means of applying friction, after 
full use has been made of the body brush. 
Mane and tail should receive due atten- 
tion when the horse is.groomed; these ap- 
pendages must be kept clean and free from 
dandruff. If it is neglected to brush the 
mane and the tail, the accumulated dand- 
ruff is very liable to give tise to an irritated 
condition of the crest or dock, and this will 
cause the horse to rub disfigure these 
parts. 


— 
—— 


Choice Butter Slightly Higher. 


The tendency to decreased receipts which 
has appeared in the leading markets every- 
where is reflected in an improvement in 
prices especially of the higher.grades. The 
proportion of these continues lighter as the 
pasture feed declines in quality and barn 
feed begins. Creamery which can grade as 
strictly fine fresh is readily sold at 23 cents. 
Large amounts of creamery which ought to 
grade as extra but which is a little off sells 
at ‘about last week’s — tions. Dairy 
grades show but slight improvement, the 
supply being large and the average quality 
only moderately good. Boxand print but- 
ters share slightly in the improvement 
showing a fractional gain, 

September was an unusually good month 
for butter making throughout the dairy 
districts, and October has likewise been 
almost a record-breaking month for pastur- 
age and butter making, enabling butter 
makers to turn out a quality of butter that 
could be put satisfactorily into storage. It 
is a peculiar feature of the situation that 
with the large make of butter prices have 
been higher right along than those during 
the fall seuson_last year. This year prices 
have no doubt helped to keep up the pred- 
uct, farmers having an inducement to re- 
tain their cows and feed them liberally to 
get the largest profitable yield of milk. No 
doubt the fundamental reason of both the 
high prices and large supply is good de- 
mand, caused by the general prosperous 
condition of the consuming public. While 






















































































































GERMAN COACH HORSE, CHAMPION WARNER. 

‘Champion Warner” is from Friesland, Germany, and is one of the most remarkable Coach horses living. He has never yet suffered 

defeat in the show ring in three continents, notwithstanding his great size. He is a wonderful mover, and weighs 1600 pounds, with all of 

the daintiness of an Arab. Champion Warner won gold medals, honorable prizes, sweepstakes, etc., at Paris Intervational Exposition, Paris, 

France, and was the favorite at the recent Brockton (Maas.) Fair, where our firm, the owners, Hartman Stock Faim, Columbus, O., exhibited 
one carload of German Coachers and Percheron stallions. 5 














enough to relieve the situation to any ex- 
tent. Imitation creamery is quiet, factory 
and packing stock slow, but without fur- 
ther quotable change, renovated in light 
demand unless the quality is exceptionally 
fancy. 

Little if any change can be noted ip the 
general features of the New York market 
for full cream cheese. Supplies, while pos- 
sibly not so large asa week ago as receiv- 
ers here were inclined to operate cautiously 
at the slightly higher prices ruling in west- 
ern New York market, but still are fairly 
liberal, while demand shows little indica- 
tion of any improvement. A few regular 
marks are being passed at ovcasionally, a 
slight premium over top quotations for es- 
pecially attractive lots as regards size and 
quality, and there is little peddling de- 
mand fer such lots as are needed for 
current use. Holders are inclined to be 
firm in their views in view of the high 
country cost and the little business doing, 
is generally at full prices, as receivers pre- 
ferto store their high cost cheese rather 
than to submit to actual loss. Large sizes 
continue in very light proportion in the re- 
ceipts, but home-trade demand shows very 
little interest. Exporters are making occa- 
sional inquiries for fancy large cheese, with 
a view of cabling. There are some inquir- 
ies for cheaper grades of full cream, but 
fewsuch to be found. Skims continue in 
moderate supply and desirable grades in 
—* oor and steady. Poor skims sell 
8 y: 
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the amount in storage in Boston, New York | the 


and Philadelphia is considerably larger |: 


than last year, it is estimated at nearly 
double that of last year in Chicago. _ 


At New York, while there is no material | 
improvement in demand, prospects of some | 
further decrease in the receipts, coupled | 
with somewhat firmer advices from the | 


West, gave the market a firmer tone 


on fancy tresh creamery. There are no tran- 2 





sactions under the callon ‘change, but the} — 


business on the street was from 12) cents | 


to 22 cents. It became difficult for buyer 
to secure quality acceptable to their trac 
below the outside figure. There. 


+ | last year. 


fii 


& Albany, 1,483,694 quarts; Boston & Maine, | plants moving slowly. Fancy lettuce is 
6,370,690 quarts; New York, New Haven & | held steady, but the market is burdened 
Hartford, 1,780,497 quarts for the month of ' with poor stock, which is dragging at very 


August, 1905. — 2* 


Eag Receipts Liberal aad Trade Dull. 

Dealers say the egg market is compara- 
tively dull this week although demand 
would ordinarily be called good, but it has 
slackened upa little from the unusual ac- 
tivity of the past few weeks. Receipts con- 
tinue liberal and the warm weather tends to 
depress the quality of distant shipments. 
All the nearby New England grades, how- 
ever, hold well in price and even show a 
little improvement. Refrigerator eggs are 





age eggs ought to go out quite freely at this 
season, and the movement will have to 
begin soon if the immense quantities are to 
be disposed of at a profit. 


usual at the time of year, but prices like- 
wise unusually high for the season. As 
























“At New York there is 
ity of b ,, fresh- 

















low figures. 


Lima beans rule easier under 


free offerings. Mushrooms weak, and sell- 


ing mainly from 25 to 50 cents per 
Peppers in liberal sapply. 
lower. String beans are in heavy 


pound. 


Norfolk peas 


supply, 


and weak at the lower figures quoted. Tur- 


nips lower. 





Fruit Situation Fairly Good. 


Apple receipts continue liberal, 


and the 


warm weather causes growers to ship wind- 
falls, eto., to get them on the market before 
they begin to soften or rot. The demand is 
fairly good and winter apples are now be- 


quote from $2 to $3, No. 2s $1.25. 
rieties continue at 






























quickly. Pears in larger supply than at any 

time during the season, and prices only: at 

about the corresponding level of apples. 

Kelffer pears from New Jersey sell at low 

figures fairly good in appearance. 

large. No. 1s bring from $1 to $5, 

and No. 2s from one-half to two-thirds the 

price of No. 2 quincesare in large 
supply 

At apples is 

the 

Pears 

fancy qual- 

and weak, 

and prices 

peaches are 

with any- 

selling 

s. Grapes are in lib- 

for cran- 

t, though 
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discrepancy between prices 
reported paid in the Champlain Valley of 
Vermont and those prevailing in western 
New York. The prices quoted, how- 
ever (§2.50 to $4) are confirmed from 
many sources and it is evident that 


Valley. The warm weather will no doubt 
have some effect in causing windfalls and 
seconds to be hurried to market, as they 
will soften and change rapidly. Those who 
have facilities for farm ice storage will have 
a considerable advantage, as they can hold 
back their windfalls until the bulk of this 
grade are out of the market. 

High pricesfor apples are reported from 
various z°ctions, as $4for fancy Spies in 
Michigan and for the same varietyinOntario. 
A good part of the Ontario crop seems to 
have been already bought up by speculators 
and exporters at prices lower than the pres- 
ent level. Nova Scotia will have about half a 
crop, which has already started for Europe; 
shipments so far made have for choice va- 
rieties netted growers between $3 and $4 
per barrel. 

The average run of apples coming to the 
New York market is rather poor, and 
strictly fancy fruit sells readily at a good 
range of prices. Four dollars is about the 
top figure, which is paid for large, fancy, 
high-colored, red, late, fall fruit. The sup- 
ply of low-grade apples is relatively large 
and sales slow and difficult to make. 

Apple buyers are quite active in Virginia 
and West Virginia, where the crop seems 
to be larger in quantity and of choice qual- 
ity. Fruit arriving at New York from these 
sections is mostly York Imperial and Ben 
Davis, selling at $1.25 to $3.50 per barrel. 

Creaberry Growers Confident. 

The Wisconsin cranberry crop is reported 
about all sold, but not much of it will come 
to Eastern markets, the Western demand 
taking care of the whole supply. The West- 
érn crop has been large and sold at high 
prices, and already several large new 
marshes are being made ready for cran- 
berries, owing to the enthusiasm among the 





growers. 

The Cape Cod and New Jersey crop seems 
to be turning out even less than expected 
and some estimates are now as low as fifty 
per cent. of a crop. The situation naturally 
tends to a firmness of prices with some 
growers holding for still higher figures. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that high 
prices will check the demand greatly. 
Leading Cape Cod cranberry growers are 
reported unwilling to sell even at the ad- 
vance, and holding for stili higher prices. 
There is no doubt of the shortage, espe- 
cially in the Capé crop, but whether or not 
it is enough of a shortage to make prices go 
any higher, consumers may have to come 
to the terms of growers, if the latter hold 
together in the present attitude. Some pre- 
dict $10 per barrel before Thanksgiving, 
but that looks like an extreme figure. 
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Percheron, 


Shire and 



























=| Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, 









baras, Coquettes, Queen Mother.. 
Heatherbleems, etc. Cattle that wer 
selecteu because of ghoice blood line; 
and individual excellence. Three high-cla.; 
bulls in service, the prize-winuing WOOD. 
LAWN ADMIRAL, the noted breeding 
sire BELL’s ECLIPSER and GAY 
HERO. Have young bulls by Prince 
Ite, imp. Proteros and Grantington 
Here for sale at reasonable prices, Farm 
one anda quarter miles from Shelbyville 
on L.& N..C.&0 ana Senthern Reys. 


Percheron Stallions 


_ _ Mares 
Fer Sale at Reasonable Prices 


E. F. MURRAY, 


EL PASO, ILL. 
_NAPOLEON, OHIO. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


Veterinary Specifics cure diseas. 
of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs ani 
Poultry by acting directly on the ercx Pants 
without loss of time. 

A.A. 4 

St Ma ee Ta 
Bibs} AREAL emonens, Iteres 


Cc, SPREE TEmoat. Quinsy, Episootic. 








Inflamma. 
er. 


B.D; | WORMS, Bots, Grube. 


EES POCSMG Let tnagmee Intend 


FP. F. COLIC, Belt ° ind-Bi 
ournzs } Diarrhea, pune. oom 


G.@. Prevents MISCARRIAGE. 
HB: } KIDNEY & BLADDER DISORDERS. 


1. I. 26KIN DISEASES, ; 
cunes} — — — — Grease, ey. — 


Sontag | BAD CONDITION, as Sent. 


@c. each ; Stable Case, Ten Specifics, Book, &c., $7. 
At druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
H Medicine Co., Cor. William and John 

Streets, New York. 


&@” BOOK MAILED FREE. 


FREIGHT 
PAID 












Ask for details of how we can save you 6150 
to 0008 on your purchases—we have a 
plan will pay’ You to know al , 


Co-Operative Society of the National Supply Co., 
Lensiog, Mich. Chicago, lil, 




























AIR TRAP 
t. 
— 
More Days ana make 
More Money", Mo. 1, Length, 314 in. 
Genaine has signature 
other, and there ea scientific 8 
reason for it ined in our * 
PRAB CATALOG or with ter? * 
samples of each 6 cents. 300 
delivered at any B. B. station. on each label. 
No, Siength, 9% ins. 
No. 1. $1.85 
No. 2, $1.60 
per 100. 
AGENTS 
WANTED. 


C. C. STELLE, 83 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TWEMLOW’S 


Shingle or Wood Stains 


(CABBOLIZED PRESERVATIVE 
For use on Roofs, 
or any building 
where fine 
natural blending tones 
are desired. 
Application made 
by dipping the shingles 
or by brushing. 
The colors grow darker 
by age, but are enduring. 
Standard Colors--Cedar Green, Light 
Greens, Russets, Reds, Slate 
and Grey. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMMOND'S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


60 YEARS’ 
XPERIENCE 

















































